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PUNCTUATION IN SOME MANUSCRIPTS 
OF ALFRIC 


By C. G. HARLOW 


HEORIZING about punctuation is any man’s sport and every new 

book differs from the last, but it is, I think, generally held that the 
foundations are grammatical and rhetorical. In the first kind, pointing will 
be used to show the grammatical structure; it will be consistent and reveal 
its character in features like the careful bracketing, by punctuation at the 
beginning and end, of an interjected clause or phrase. In the second kind, 
pointing will be elocutionary, aiding the reader in oral delivery by showing 
the most effective places to pause; it need not be tied to the divisions of 
grammatical structure, and it will often guide the reader in giving the cor- 
rect emphasis to words. Probably neither kind is satisfactory on its own, 
and in ordinary printed prose of today a compromise is commonly accepted 
in which grammatical and rhetorical needs are each allotted territory, with 
the boundary-line drawn more or less in favour of grammar. 

It is often taken for granted that this compromise is of very recent origin, 
so that, when Dr. Percy Simpson maintained that the punctuation of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries was mainly rhythmical,' his claim was 
disputed on the grounds, amongst others, that the grammarians of the 
period said nothing of rhythm, but associated punctuation almost exclu- 
sively with the structure of the sentence.? Since then, several styles of 
‘Shakespearian’ punctuation have been recognized, and Professor Alexander 
has shown that one of these, which was evidently used by Shakespeare 
himself, is essentially rhythmical.’ But in the discussion of whether a 
rhythmical system was possible at this time the medieval evidence has not 
been presented in detail. There have been several recent studies of 
medieval punctuation,* but these have stressed its use for special effects 

® Shakespearian Punctuation (Oxford, 1911), p. 8. 

2 C. C. Fries, ‘Shakespearian Punctuation’, Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne 
(New York, 1925). 

3 ‘Shakespeare’s Punctuation’, Proc. Brit. Acad., xxxi (1945), 61-84. 

* E.g. Margery M. Morgan, ‘A Treatise in Cadence’, M.L.R., xlvii (1952), 156-64, and 
Elizabeth Zeeman, ‘Punctuation in an Early Manuscript of Love’s Mirror’, R.E.S., N.s. 
vii (1956), 11-18. Peter Clemoes, Liturgical Influence on Punctuation in Late Old English 
and Early Middle English Manuscripts (Cambridge, 1952), surveys the whole medieval 
period. The earlier study of A. C. Cawley, ‘Punctuation in the Early Versions of Trevisa’, 
London Mediaeval Studies, i (1937), 116-33, takes the ordinary punctuation into account, 
but is based only on a small extract from the text. As a general introduction to the subject, 
the chapter in E. A. Loew, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), is still not superseded. 
It supplies references to important earlier works. 

R.E.S. New Series, Vol. X, No. 37 (1959) 
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(for instance, to single out rhythmical cadences, and to mark a rhetorical 
climax), and the impression may remain that we have here only some 
short-lived offshoots from a basically grammatical tradition. I hope to show 
that careful punctuation of medieval English, in more workaday writing 
like the homilies of AElfric (the productive period of whose life lay in the 
reigns of Ethelred and Canute), is already a compromise, although the 
boundary-line between grammatical and rhetorical territory is here drawn 
greatly in favour of the latter. 

I have used seven homilies from Elfric’s two early collections, together 
known as the Catholic Homilies. For the earlier collection, the ‘First 
Series’, we possess in MS. Royal 7 C x (R) a manuscript very close to 
/Elfric’s original draft ;? from this five homilies were chosen. The punctua- 
tion of R was collated with MSS. Gg iii 28 (G), Bodley 340 and the com- 
panion volume 342 (B), Cotton Vitellius C v (V), C.C.C.C. 188 (C), and 
C.C.C.C. 198. The punctuation of the last so nearly coincides with that in 
B that it need not be treated separately; they are closely related texts and 
clearly have a common ancestor at not many removes. For the other 
manuscripts no such simple relationship can be deduced; none is a copy 
of, nor apparently descends from, any of the others. 

G also contains the ‘Second Series’, of which V (in leaves added by a 
later scribe) and B contain parts. For comparison with the First Series a 
homily of the Second was collated in these manuscripts, and this was 
supplemented, for G and B, by Professor Willard’s transcript of another.’ 

The homilies chosen are Thorpe, vol. 1, nos. v, ix, xiii, xxiii, and xxxvi 
(part 2 only), and in vol. U1, nos. vii and xxvi. Part of Thorpe |, vii is 
important because it repeats most of the Gospel translation at the beginning 
of v (Thorpe omitted the passage in his edition).* 

Three marks are commonly used in the « ranuscripts : the point (punctum) 
(.), the punctus elevatus (), and the punctus versus (;).5 Some of the manu- 
scripts do not use the e/evatus at all and others do not use it throughout; 


* The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. B. Thorpe (London, 1844-6); referred 
to as “Thorpe’. 

? For this and other manuscripts see Kenneth Sisam, Studies in the History of Old 
English Literature (Oxford, 1953), pp. 148 ff. 

3 Rudolph Willard, “The Punctuation and Capitalization of lfric’s Homily for the 
First Sunday in Lent’, University of Texas Studies in English, xxix (1950), 1-32. The 
transcripts, being based on photostats, are not wholly reliable. I have collated them with 
the manuscripts. 

* References to the First Series are to page and line number in Thorpe; those in the 
Second Series are preceded by ‘11’. Passages omitted by Thorpe were printed by A. S. 
Napier, ‘Nachtrage zu Cook's Biblical quotations in Old English prose writers’, Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen, ci (1898), 309 ff., and cii (1899), 29 ff. 

5 A fourth, the punctus tnterrogativus, is not considered here; it occurs sporadically after 
direct questions. For convenience I adopt the terminology of Clemoes, Liturgical Influence, 
p. 6, although this may not be older than the twelfth century. 
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in some, a point followed by a capital letter may serve for a versus. Nothing 
less than a whole homily could show the full range of this punctuation in 
use, but there is only space for a few selected examples. These have been 
numbered in square brackets, so that where an example illustrates more 
than one feature of punctuation a simple reference to the number will save 
repetition; in the first two, the lines are also numbered to aid precise 
reference. I begin with two passages of sufficient length to raise what seem 
to me the main questions, and discuss these questions under five 


heads: 


. Why do the manuscripts vary, and how much goes back to Elfric 
himself ? 

. On what principles is the sentence broken up? Since both elevatus 
and point are primarily, I maintain, directions for the reader to 
pause, I examine this, without at first distinguishing whether the 
mark used is () or (.), under the headings Division into clauses, and 

11. Division within the clause. 
1v. How does the elevatus differ in use from the point? 
v. In the concluding section several problems that had to be side- 
stepped in the course of the argument are discussed. 


Every manuscript cannot be treated in detail, and I have confined my 


observations mainly to R, because this is the nearest to the author and 
preserves features that frequent copying tends to obscure. Any unqualified 
statement refers to R. In the following, the punctuation and capitals in the 
text are those of R, and the other manuscripts agree unless there are 
indications to the contrary’ (in the later examples the variants are not 
always given). 


* Where other MSS. differ, this is shown in square brackets, a dash indicating that there 
is no punctuation. The edges of the page in V have been damaged by fire, and where the 
punctuation is lost this is shown by an italic V. 

The first passage is from xxxvi, in which G and V do not use the elevatus; if the text 
reads an elevatus and no difference is shown in G and V, they must be understood to have 
a point. The second passage is from ix, in which only R uses the elevatus; if no difference 
is shown in G, B, V, and C, they have a point. 

A number of points have been erased in V, viz. before Example 1.8 bonne; 10 pa; 11 for. 
Punctuation added by the contemporary reviser of V is not distinguished from the rest. 

MS. C.C.C.C. 198 lacks the first passage; in the second it has no points before 5 and 
bilewite; 7 beo; 14 swa; 15 on. 

A capital letter is commonly used to begin a new sentence after a versus, and only rarely 
elsewhere, but in B certain letter forms may be only slightly, if at all, enlarged, and variation 
in these is not noted. The capitals of R are shown in the text; irregularities in the other 
MSS. are: Ex. 1.6. V ponne; 28 G Swa; Ex. 2.11 B gif. In Ex. 2.17 B has a small abbrevia- 
tion for and, G a large one rubricated. 

The more important textual variants are: Ex. 1.19 G B V C par dar; 38 B forlaton . 
odde forsuwian ; 
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[1] Eadige beod [. V] pa pe sind ofhingrode [V . B] and ofpyrste efter 
rihtwisnysse . for dan de hi beod gefyllede ; [V] Se bid ofhingrod and of6yrst . 
[— GVC] efter rihtwisnysse . [V ¢ BC] se de godes beboda lustlice gehyrd / 
[. C] and lustlicor mid weorce gefyld / [V] se bid ponne [V . B] mid pam mete 
gefylled [. GV] Se drihten embe sprec ; [V] Min mete is . [— G] pet ic wyrce 
mines fader willan [. GBVC] pet is rihtwisnys ; [V’] donne mag he cwedan 
mid pam sealmsceope ; [. V] drihten ic beo eteowed mid rihtwisnysse . 
[— GBVC] on Oinre gesihde “ [V] and ic beo gefylled ponne din wuldor 
geswutelod bid ; Eadige beod pa mildheortan [. GBVC] for dan pe hi begytad 
mildheortnysse ; [V] Eadige beod pa de earmra manna purh mildheortnysse 
gehelpad . [— V] for dan de him bid swa geleanod [V . BC] pzt hi sylfe beod 
fram yrmBe alysede ; [V] Eadige beod pa clenheortan . [V’] for San Se hi geseod 
god sylfne ; [V] Stunte synd pa de gewilniad god to geseonne mid flasclicum 
eagum - [. C] ponne he bid mid pzre heortan gesewen ¢ ac heo is to c'en- 
sigenne fram leahtrum [V . BC] pxt heo god geseon mage ; Swa swa eordlic 
leoht ne meg beon gesewen buton mid clanum eagum / swa eac ne bid god 
gesewen buton mid clenre heortan ; Eadige beod pa gesibsuman . [” B] for 
dan de hi beod godes bearn gecigede ; [V] On sibbe is fulfremednyss [. GBV] 
per de nan Sing ne pwyrad ; [V’] for di synd pa gesibsuman godes bearn . for 
dan de nan ding on him ne widerad ongean gode; Gesibsume sind pa on him 
sylfum . [— G  C] de ealle heora modes styrunga mid gesceade gelogiad . and 
heora flesclican gewilnunga gewyldad. [ V — G] swa pet hi sylfe beod godes 
rice ; peos is seo sib [V - B] de is forgyfen on eordan [. VC] pam mannum pe 
beod godes willan ; [V .C] God ure fader is gesibsum / witodlice for di 
5 gedafenad pam bearnum [. B] pet hi heora fader geefenlecon ; [)’] Eadige 
beod 5a de poliad ehtnysse for rihtwisnysse [V .GC - B] for dan Se heora 
is heofonan rice ; fela sind da Se ehtnysse Soliad for mislicum intingum . [” B] 
swa swa dod mannslagan [V . C] and sceadan [. GBVC] and gehwilce fyrn- 
fulle . [7 C] ac seo ehtnys him ne becymé to nanre eadignysse / ac seo ehtnys 
ana [. B] pe bid for rihtwisnysse gedolod . [— G] becymé to ecere eadignysse ; 
[V’] Nis to ondradenne Swyrra manna ehtnys ¢ ac ma to fordyldigenne . [— V] 
swa swa drihten to his leorningenihtum [. G] cwxd ; [V] Ne ondrade ge eow 
[. B] 5a Se eowerne lichaman ofslead . [V] for San Se hi ne magon eowre sawle 
ofslean - [V] ac ondradad god [. BVC] de mag egder [V . B] ge sawle ge 
lichaman on hellesusle fordon ; Ne sceole we Seah pa Swyran to ure ehtnysse 
gremian - ac swidor gif hi astyrede beod [V . B] mid rihtwisnysse gestillan ; 
Gif hi Sonne pere ehtnysse geswycan nellad - selre us bid pet we ehtnysse 
dolion [V . GBC] ponne we riht forlaton ; (550.32—554.8) 


[2] On dere ealdan .x. [— C] is gehwer gesett ¢ [— BC] pzt god het 
gelomlice pas fugelas offrian on his lace » [—C] for Sere getacnunge . 
[— VC] pe hi getacniad ; Nis nu nanum men . [— GBVC] alyfed [. V] pat 
he healde pa ealdan x. [— BC] lichomlice ’ ac healde gehwa hi gastlice ; 
Culfran sind swide unscavSige fugelas - [— C] and bilewite / and hi lufiad 
annysse [. GBVC] and fleogad him floccmzlum ; Do eac swa se cristena man . 
beo him unsceadpig . [— BV] and bilewite “ [— B] and lufige annysse . and 
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brodorredene . [— B] betwux cristenum mannum / ponne geoffrad he 
gastlice » [— GVC] gode pa culfranbriddas ; [V] Da turtlan getacniad 
clennysse - hi sind swa geworhte . gif hyra oder operne forlyst [. GBV] ponne 
ne secd seo cucu nzfre . [— BVC] hire o3erne gemacan . [; GVC] Gif Sonne 
se cristena man . [— GBVC] swa de® for godes lufon - ponne geoffrad he 5a 
turtlan . [— C] on pa betstan wisan ; Pas twa fugelcyn ” [— VC] ne singad na. 
[— GVC] swa swa odre fugelas “ [— C] ac hi geomeriad - for dan pe hi 
getacniad haligra manna geomerunge [. B] on disum life [. GV] swa swa crist 
cwd to his apostolum ; [. V] Ge beod geunrotsode on pisum life ’ ac eower 
unrotnys bid awend to ecere blisse . [; GBVC] And eft he cwad . [; GBC] 
Eadige beod pa pe heora synna bewepad - for dar de hi beod gefrefrode ; 


(142.4-22) 


1. Variation between manuscripts and authenticity of the punctuation 


The divergence of the manuscripts calls for explanation, but I believe 
that most of what might appear to be haphazard variation can be accounted 
for very simply. 

The manuscripts agree closely in using the versus to mark the end of the 
sentence. As I hope to discuss sentence-division elsewhere, it need only be 
remarked here that the division is prevailingly grammatical: the versus is 
like a full stop and regularly ends the sentence, except in certain limited 
circumstances where lighter punctuation is allowed. Only rarely does the 
versus occur elsewhere. 

Within the sentence, however, the manuscripts are far from unanimous; 
elevatus and point interchange, or there may be no punctuation at all. 
Some of this variation is certainly due to the scribe’s faulty copying of his 
exemplar, and a neglect of lfric’s injunction ‘pet he hi geornlice gerihte 
be pzre bysene’. Erasing punctuation spoils the page, and on the rare 
occasions when the original scribes themselves made corrections they were 
mainly concerned to ensure that (;) was properly placed at the end of the 
sentence: they did not feel obliged to remove or add lesser punctuation. 
They have a tendency, probably automatic, to insert a point before and, 
but they are unlikely to be conscious innovators or given to irrespon sible 
tinkering. Widespread variation between manuscripts points rather to 
deliberate revision after copying was completed, a common enough prac- 
tice which is found in V, for example, where it was evidently the task of 
a contemporary reviser; and most of the variation between the other manu- 
scripts could be the result of similar revision in the copies from which they 


are descended. ! 


' Here and there the punctuation of R has been altered in a different ink. The altera- 
tions in the first homily are perhaps contemporary, but the wholesale erasure of punctua- 
tion such as occurs in xiii seems to be associated with a later hand. Fortunately the 
erasures are so neatly executed that the original punctuation can almost always be 
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How much of the punctuation goes back to the author? There was no 
single definitive version of the Catholic Homilies; AZlfric was continually 
correcting and modifying his work, and copies went out to other centres 
representing the text in a variety of states. There is no reason why the 
punctuation should not also have been subject to his revision. Indeed, so 
many OE. manuscripts show meticulous additions and corrections to the 
punctuation that it would on the contrary be strange if Alfric had neglected 
it. The punctuation of R has good claims to be considered the work of 
Elfric himself: additions have been made to the text in a hand now accepted 
as the author’s,' and these contain the same punctuation marks, written 
concurrently, as are found in the rest of the manuscript. On the other hand, 
even in R there is variation in system, especially in the use of the elevatus. 
The first part of Thorpe xxxvi is not equipped with the e/evatus, although 
the second part (treated here) has it regularly. In the later recension, C, 
a passage (pp. 92-96) and a new homily (after xxii), which were inter- 
polated into a copy from which C is descended, stand out from the sur- 
rounding pages by the fact that they do not use the e/evatus. Evidently 
not every homily was at once furnished with the elevatus. This may mean 
that it was a symbol that /Elfric could add later to texts already furnished 
with the simple point; or, since the absence of the e/evatus is also charac- 
teristic of G and the later additions in C, it may be that /Elfric reverted to 


_ using the simple point alone, for copies which were to leave his hands, 
because of the practical difficulty of ensuring that the more complex system 
was accurately copied. ‘There is no reason to suppose the work of another 
hand except in V, and probably in B. The recension of which B is a copy 
had certainly received non-/#lfrician revisions and additions, and its pecu- 
liar use of the elevatus may also be unauthorized. 


ul. Division into clauses 


The basis of punctuation within the sentence is what might be called 
the natural divisions of speech.? Certain kinds of clause are normally not 
separated, because they restrict the sense of the principal clause or take the 
place of an element, like the object, which is not usually separated from the 
verb. So there is generally no punctuation before an objectival noun clause 
(52/61. see Ex. 24), nor before a restrictive relative pe clause (57/68. 


confidently restored. Parts of B also show revision of the punctuation, in an early eleventh- 
century hand, but as this was carried out at Rochester, far from AZlfric’s possible sphere of 
influence, it is not taken into account here. 

* Sisam, Studies, p. 173 n. 

? Since they are the divisions used in spoken English today. See M. Schubiger, The 
Role of Intonation in Spoken English (St. Gall, 1935), pp. 10 ff. 

» Here and later the number of instances in R is given, followed by a stroke and the 
total number of possible instances. 
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Ex. 1.23), since these are not natural places for division; but some punctua- 
tion is found after two out of three adverbial clauses that precede the 
principal clause—‘preceding clauses’ (39/58. Ex. 1.37), before almost the 
same proportion of those that follow the principal clause—‘following 
clauses’ (165/255. Ex. 1.27), and before many descriptive relative pe 
clauses (11/25. Cf. V and C in Ex. 1.34). 

Restrictive relative pe clauses and noun clauses are also punctuated if 
they stand in an appositional relation to the principal clause. Restrictive 
pe clauses that precede the main verb and are of the pattern ‘? Ac da de 
beod lytle and eadmode on heora heortan pa cuma®é to godes rice :’ (138.9) 
are separated from the following pa in most cases (13/17. Punctuation is 
never put before de). This seems to be because the first da is felt as the 
true antecedent, and the whole expression introduced by da de becomes 
in effect a clause in apposition. Three times (the only cases) a noun clause 
which stands in apposition to a noun is separated by punctuation, e.g. 


[3] “ 5a com him andswaru fram pam halgan gaste / pat he ne sceolde deades 
onbyrigan zr pam oe he crist gesawe ; (136.9. Remainder . pat V also .er) 


So far it seems that punctuation is not obligatory at grammatical divisions 
but tends to be found there when these are also natural divisions. Some 
would call this a grammatical practice, since it is allowed in present-day 
punctuation, but it should properly be called rhetorical since the jasis is 
elocutionary. Even if this is disputed, it can be shown that the decision to 
punctuate depends also on other factors, some clearly rhetorical: (a) the 
length of the clause—this must be to help in oral delivery; (6) variation in 
the type of word or expression used to connect clauses; (c) the relative 
importance of a group of clauses—this is primarily a matter of grammatical 
structure, but is also influenced by rhetorical considerations; (d) the overall 
rhythm of the sentence—this is a purely rhetorical matter. 

(a) The effect of clause length is seen in all types of construction. For 
instance, when an adverbial clause precedes the principal clause, and the 
combination exceeds about 20 syllables, punctuation is normally found 
between them in R (34 times), as in Ex. 1.16 and 37. Among 7 exceptions, 
only 2 receive any other manuscript support (from C, which tends to be 
under-punctuated). When the combination is less than 20 syllables, 
punctuation is much rarer (only in 5 out of 17 instances), e.g.: 


[4] 5a Sa he gest pa genealzhton his leorningcnihtas him to ? (548.14. C . pa) 


In later recensions AZlfric probably punctuated after all ‘preceding’ 
adverbial clauses, except when the length was extremely small, so that in 
the better part of C (xxiii and xxxvi) there is only 1 exception in 17, and 
in G only 5 exceptions in 75. Perhaps £lfric originally punctuated this 
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type of sentence on rhetorical principles, but later made his practice more 
grammatical. 

A similar position is found with ‘following’ adverbial clauses. Most of 
these, it has been pointed out already, are punctuated, but instances like 
the following are common with a variety of conjunctions: 


[5] ? nellad hi gelyfan peah hwa of deade arise ; (334.22. All) 
[6] . . . and noldon Sone redan cwellere eft gecyrran swa swa he het ; (80.27. 
GV .swa swa) 


A relationship between punctuation and the length of a combination of 
clauses is clear, but it would be wrong to make this the sole factor. Thus 
if all the two-clause punctuation units of 20 or more syllables in xxiii and 
Xxxvi are examined (in R’s punctuation), there are found to be 25 noun, 
consecutive,' or relative pe clauses, of which all but 3 are supported by 
absence of punctuation in at least one other manuscript; but (excluding 
a few participial and appositional phrases) only 15 containing clauses of 
other kinds, of which 13 are without support in even one other manuscript. 
It seems that, when two clauses combine to make an abnormally long unit, 
the close connexion between noun, consecutive, or relative pe clauses and 
the principal sentence inhibits punctuation, while most other kinds of 
clause favour it. 

One result of this is that relative clauses which are placed between the 
subject and predicate of the principal sentence are usually punctuated after 
the relative clause, but not before it. 


(6) The importance of the form of the connective word or words appears 
from adverbial and other clauses. According to the natural divisions of 
speech adverbial clauses favour punctuation, but in practice it is not always 
found, and the many exceptions are not evenly distributed over the differ- 
ent conjunctions. 

Thus in ‘following’ clauses there are ninety unpunctuated. Some of these 
are of a special type: comparative, consecutive, and purpose clauses (also 
one locative clause), introduced by a one-word conjunction, which follows 
a principal clause containing an anticipatory word which forms a close 
link between the two clauses, such combinations as swa...swaortoH... 
pat; as in Ex. 1.11. It is the regular practice in R to leave such clauses 
unpunctuated (3 exceptions in 23). One-word conjunctions that are not 
so anticipated are mostly punctuated (37/63), although every conjunction 
is not treated alike. Pat expressing consequence or purpose is normally 
punctuated (15/21), and thus stands in strong contrast with similar clauses 
anticipated by swa, to pi, &c., and with pet introducing a noun clause. 


? Of the type which is normally not punctuated. See (5). 
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Some of the exceptions may be errors: shortness accounts for others, as for 
the lack of punctuation before the second of the two verbally similar pat 
clauses which follow: 


[7] Farad ardlice and befrinad be dam cilde ¢ and ponne ge hit gemetad cydad 
me . pet ic mage me to him gebiddan ; (78.19. GV. pat, but R punctuates these 
words in vii . cydad —pat) 

[8] Se swicola herodes cwad to 5am tungelwitegum . fara’ and geornlice 
befrinad be dam cilde “ and cySa me pet ic eac mage me to him gebiddan ; 


(82.15. BV . pet) 


Gif clauses, on the other hand, are unpunctuated in 10 out of 18 cases. 
Although 5 of these are mere tags like ‘gif he mihte’, ‘gif he wolde’, and 
others are notably short, this may not be the whole explanation. ‘Follow- 
ing’ gif clauses seem to have admitted a close attachment to the principal 
clause, to judge by G; for though G punctuates before 3 of these tags, it 
has another 7 cases (among these 18) unpunctuated, in contrast with its 
regular punctuation after ‘preceding’ adverbial clauses. 

Double conjunctions (da da, swa swa, ber per) yield 12 unpunctuated 
cases out of 45. The swa swa clauses are usually separated off; they are 
joined to the principal clause without punctuation only when the combina- 
tion is very short, as in ‘He 5a aras swa swa se engel him bebead . and...’ 
(88.19. So all), or when a phrase introduced by swa swa forms an essential 
part of the complement of the copula, as in ‘for dan de hi weron swa swa 


upaspringende blostman . . .” (84.13. So all). Perhaps the frequency of 
punctuation is partly because swa swa clauses usually modify not merely 
the preceding clause, but the whole sentence, as in 


[9] . for pan de he nis neogoda . ac fyligd pxre eahteopan eadignysse . swa swa 
we zr sedon ; (554.17) 


Compound conjunctions (such as for pan de, ar dan de, py las de, swa 
pat, to pi pat, 06 dat) yield 31 unpunctuated cases out of 125. Punctuation 
is normal before swa pet (6/7), in contrast with a consecutive pat which is 
merely anticipated by swa. Compare Ex. 1.11 and Ex. 1.22. Punctuation 
is almost regular before for pan de (73/84); in G, it was clearly intended in 
every case (86/89). On the other hand, temporal conjunctions that can be 
employed in close connexion with the principal clause are often unpunc- 
tuated: er pan de (2/4), od dat (5/7). Punctuation in the latter is clearly 
related to length (/ 0d pet occurs at 78.23 and 82.2). Peah de, which from 
its form might appear to be as strong as for pan de, is often unpunctuated 
(4/8, and in C 7/8). 

The form of the connective word is also important in relative clauses. 
It has been seen that descriptive pe clauses favour punctuation and that 
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restrictive pe clauses avoid it. This is only a part of the picture, because 
se be is a common alternative to pe, and they can be used to some extent 
interchangeably, as in: 


[10] Be disum is to smeagenne hu se beo gewitnod pe oderne berypd ” ponne 
se bid to helle fordemed . se Se his agen nolde for godes lufon syllan ; (328.23) 


The difference is that se de clauses strongly favour punctuation (31/38). 
Although this might be so because the majority are descriptive, even the 
restrictive clauses introduced by se de are usually punctuated (8/12, e.g. 
Ex. 1.3, Ex. 10). Perhaps when punctuation came before se de it was felt 
as ‘he who’ or ‘that which’ would be in modern English, the se element 
acting as a demonstrative pronoun in apposition to the antecedent, and pe 
as the relative pronoun proper. This use of se de would then be the equiva- 
lent, in the third person, of the use of pu de, we pe, &c., to introduce a 
relative clause in the second or first person (e.g. 11. 104.25; Il. 376.11). 


(c) The importance of one clause in relation to others has already been 
shown to have had an effect on the punctuation of swa swa clauses (Ex. 9). 
Logical subordination of this kind often accounts for one clause being 
punctuated when another is not; for instance, for the fact that done de and 
da de clauses, which are usually punctuated, are run on in: 


{11] He oncneow lazarum Sone Se he zr forseah “ and he gemunde his 
gebrodra da de he beftan forlet “ for San de se Searfa nzre fullice gewrecen on 
dam rican . gif he on his wite hine ne oncneowe : and eft nzre his wite fulfremed 
on dam fyre . buton he da ylcan pinunga his siblungum gewende ; (332.32) 


This practice may be observed in the punctuation of a series of and 
clauses in R, as in Ex. 7 and 8.'! In homilies ix and xiii, where and is 
excessively frequent, mistakes are not common, although equality in 
punctuation between two unequal uses of and is found. 

The versus occurs 24 times before And, naturally at strong syntactic 
divisions. In 22 of these, And is followed by a clause with its own noun or 
pronoun subject, and the versus is in every case at a more important break 
than appears in the clauses on either side of it. 

This is grammatical practice, although it is not easy to see how oral 
delivery could dispense with or vary the places of division in these cases. 
There are other cases in which the punctuation is clearly varied for 
rhetorical ends, where there is a contrast or a parallel in thought between 


' So in the sentences beginning at 80.23; 86.28; 134.26; 150.3. In all these one and 
clause is correctly subordinated to another: At 78.16 only the version in vii punctuates 
in this way. In the other manuscripts, especially V, G, and parts of B, there is a tendency 
to punctuate almost regularly before and. It then becomes difficult to know what value, if 
any, the point bears in a particular case. 
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the expressions before and after the punctuation mark. Here the rhetorical 
point of balance often takes precedence over the logical structure, a practice 
especially frequent with the conjunction ac, which almost always demands 
punctuation, even when only a single word follows (81/84. In G, 92/93). 
And is treated similarly when it introduces a contrast or parallel, as in 


[12] Hweet sind 8a gastlican dearfan buton 5a eadmodan pe godes ege habbad . 
and nane todundennysse nabbad ; (548.33) 


The grammatical break would be before pe. 


(d) The rhythm of the sentence is the factor most difficult to define and 
least open to analysis, but it is possible that AElfric tended to choose between 
different connective expressions (for instance, between to @i .. . pat and 
to di pat, or between pe and se de—see (b) above) according to whether the 
rhythm of the sentence required a run-on clause or a separated one. 

In the sense of a tendency to fall into repeated patterns of phrasing, 
rhythm influences punctuation in at least one circumstance. It has been 
seen that Aélfric often used three co-ordinate clauses joined by and, 
punctuated after the second when the greater logical break falls at this 
point. This practice is extended to such groups when the clauses are of 
an even weight, an effect that can only be attributed to the rhythmical 
patterning of his speech, as in: 


[13] Eodon 8a in and pet cild gemetton mid marian his meder / and ny®er- 
feallende hi to him gebedon ; (78.25)' 


11. Division within the clause 


Division is not uncommon, and violates the present-day principle that 
punctuation, unless of the ‘bracketing’ kind, must not separate such ele- 
ments as subject and verb or verb and object. The idea that an interjected 
clause or phrase must be punctuated at both ends is foreign to Elfric, and 
probably to all medieval punctuation. If it arose as an alternative to the 
use of brackets, it is no older in England than the sixteenth century. 

Participial and appositional phrases may have punctuation at one end, 
though this is avoided near the beginning of a sentence, as in ‘Maria cristes 
moder ber pet cild :’ (136.33), and is not found even at the end unless the 
phrase is of some weight, as in ‘pat he was godes sunu / alysend ealles 
middaneardes ;’ (136.16). 

' So also in 78.33; 86.7; 88.17; 146.12; 548 (Napier, ‘Nachtrage’, 323.9). A similar 
pattern, with a point before the first and an elevatus before the second and, is used in 194 
(Napier, ‘Nachtrage’, 313-4); 200.18; 204.18. 

2 Brackets first appear in England in archives of the sixteenth century. See Sir Hilary 
Jenkinson, ‘Notes on the Study of English Punctuation of the Sixteenth Conmary’s 


R.E.S., ii (1926), 155. 
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Instances of a single word isolated by punctuation are Eala (136.28 RG), 
Drihten (11. 108.9 G and other manuscripts), undeadlic (150.22 all), but this 
is on the whole rare. So is the separation of a sentence adverb, an adverbial 
phrase, or a direct or indirect object put at the head of a sentence for 
emphasis.!. AélIfric preferred to maintain a strong flow of uninterrupted 
speech at the beginning of a sentence. In other positions an adverbial phrase 
often gives a convenient opportunity to pause in a long clause, as in 


[14] “ac uton biddan mid inweardre heortan . pone zlmihtigan wealdend - se 
Se us mid menigfealdre mzrsunge ealra his halgena . nu todeg geblissode 
(556.15 B also reads . nu) 


Sometimes a break is necessary when one clause is linked with another 
of a kind that is not normally divided, such as a noun clause or a relative pe 
clause, as in: 


{15] And he wiste genoh georne pat se xlmihtiga godes sunu . wolde to 
mannum cuman and menniscnysse underfon; (136.4. B. pet GC . wolde 


GBC . and V is lost) 
With pe clauses the pause comes before the antecedent, as in: 


[16] purh hafenleaste and on gaste synd pearfan . pa fullfremedan munecas pe 
for gode ealle ding forlatad . to San swide pet hi nellad habban heora agenne 
lichaman on heora anwealde .(550.11. BC. pa B. alle‘ to: pat C.to. V is lost 
at the important places, but has . pe . pet) 


This example also illustrates what happens when a pause is required before 
a consecutive clause of the type (see p. 8) which is anticipated by a word 
or phrase in the principal clause: the pause comes before the anticipatory 
link, here to dan. 

There are, however, certain witidues pe clauses which are punctuated 
before pe, even though they are restrictive in sense. ‘This happens especi- 
ally when other words, such as an adverbial phrase, or even the main verb, 
stand between the antecedent and the relative pronoun, as in Ex. 1.21. 

A similar practice is found, but less often, with objectival noun clauses, 


as in: j 
4 


[17] . . . ponne ne geswutulode pat halige godspel swa gewislice be Sam 
rican . pet he were mid purpuran . and mid godewebbe geglencged ; (328.30) 


' The suggestion of M. L. Samuels (R.E.S., N.s. v (1954), 402) that a pause might be 
expected when the phrase is followed by subject + verb in that order, but not when it is 
followed by the inverted order verb + subject, is not borne out by the punctuation. Such 
a point is occasionally found, e.g. after gedrefednyssa (556.9 BR), but not after anginn 
(194.24); and a point is also found before inverted order, after acennedmysse (80.23 CV) 


and mannum (144.25 R). 
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Punctuation that appears to mark special emphasis is very common, 
particularly in the more densely punctuated parts of R. The pause does 
not violate the normal sense divisions by appearing, for instance, between 
an attributive adjective and its noun, but comes before or after a complete 
phrase in which perhaps only one word would today carry unusual 


emphasis, as in: 


[18] . . . pa Sa he ealle his efenealdan adylegode . for his anes ehtnysse ; 
(82.19. B also) 


Further examples are given in section V. 
Such punctuation lacks the precision of modern italics, because it may 


not be clear whether the words to be stressed precede or follow, nor exactly 
which part of the expression carries the emphasis—this has to be inferred 
from the context. But it appears to be a true indication of the pause which 
marks where a short and emphatic intonation unit begins or ends, such as 
in modern English forces the whole intonation turn on to a single stressed 


syllable. 


1v. Elevatus and Point 
The elevatus, as has long been recognized, contains a mark which 
originally indicated rising intonation, and according to the earliest account 
by the ninth-century writer, Hildemar,' this intonation was appropriate to 


a media distinctio, which in turn marks the end of the rhetorical division 
colon. If this is always the case, we have only to find out what constituted 
a colon, to be able to say where an elevatus or a point should be used. But 
the classical and medieval rhetoricians give only a few examples and some 
general directions. For scripture there was the traditional division per cola 
et commata of St. Jerome, but which division was a colon and which a comma 
the early texts do not indicate. We are left with the question: when a new 
text like the Catholic Homilies came to be punctuated, was the elevatus put 
where tradition told AElfric that a colon ended, and therefore the voice 
should be raised, or was he guided by his own natural intonation? 

The latter would be difficult to prove. The intonation of modern 
English and its relationship to meaning have been studied,? but there is 
in practice a fair measure of freedom in the use of the two main patterns 
in aclause. Even if it could be assumed that the modern practice held good 
for Old English, we should still not be in a position to prescribe one correct 
intonation pattern for a particular passage. The only possible approach is 


' R. Mittermiiller (ed.), Vita et regula SS. P. Benedicti una cum expositione regulae a 


Hildemaro tradita (Ratisbon, 1880), p. 431. 
2 L. E. Armstrong and I. C. Ward, A Handbook of English Intonation (Cambridge and 


Leipzig, 1931), and Schubiger, The Role of Intonation. 
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to examine the usage of the manuscripts, and then to decide how well this 
fits an interpretation in terms of intonation or other aspects of the language 
of the author. 

It appears that the point is always a possible alternative to the elevatus, 
but this should not be taken to mean that they signified the same thing. 
For instance, the third Beatitude is divided by an elevatus before for ban de 
on its first appearance, and by a point when it is repeated. The Gospel for 
the day translated at the beginning of homily v is found in identical words 
in vii, but while they agree in using the elevatus in five places, in another 
six places one version has an elevatus and the other a point.! So much 
variation in a text so close to the author is hardly scribal, and since the 
feasts for which the two homilies were written fall very rear to each other 
fElfric may have varied his delivery intentionally. 

The elevatus, however, is not a normal substitute for the point; it falls 
at a comparatively stronger break. Just as a point may mark the strongest 
syntactic break when weaker are unpunctuated, so the elevatus often stands 
at the stronger syntactic breaks in a sentence also divided by points, as in 
Ex. 11. Hence it is especially common before for pan de clauses (except 
when this is the only break in the sentence, as often in Ex. 1); before the 
relative pronoun se de; before and and ac introducing long co-ordinate 
clauses (in Ex. 1.29 it marks the more important of two ac clauses); before 
the pronoun se, which often begins a clause with the value of modern 
English ‘continuative’ who (Ex. 1.4); before oratio recta; and between 
syntactically independent sentences that are closely linked in thought, as 
in Example 1.24, and again in Example 2.6 and 2.8. 

The elevatus may mark a contrast or parallel when the syntactically 
stronger break has a point, as in Example 1.3 and 1.31. This is a common 
function of the elevatus when it is not simply marking a strong syntactic 
break. The contrasting conjunction ac favours it (58/84); so does an 
adverbial clause or phrase preceded by the strong negative ma (in all 6 
cases). Adverbial clauses that precede the principal clause tend to use it 
anyhow, because of the strength of the syntactic break (24/39 punctuated 
cases), but a contrast or parallel between clauses, which occurs 18 times, is 
marked by the e/evatus in 13 of them (e.g. Ex. 1.16). The same is true of C, 
and of the homilies of the Second Series in B. In this last a passage with 
a contrasted and an uncontrasted gif clause in close proximity shows the 
principle neatly: 

[19] Gif pat land din is / se ren is min ; . . . Gif Su mage do pet sunne scine . 
pat Sine xceras ripion ; (II. 102.34) 

* So R. Each also has the elevatus once where the other has no punctuation. There 


should be at least a point in both. The version in vii generally has a more satisfactory clause 
division, but where V uses the elevatus its reading is preferable. 
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For ‘following’ adverbial clauses an apt example is 


[20] And pa for dysre gewilnunge him com andswaru . pet he ne gesawe 
dead - zr Sam Se he crist gesawe ; (136.31. Rest . @r) 


which should be compared with Ex. 3, where no elevatus or other punctua- 
tion is used in any manuscript (except V) because there is no parallel. But 
not every contrast or parallel is so marked; in particular, one that is sub- 
sidiary to, or within, another contrast or parallel is usually ignored. 

Sometimes it is not possible to explain the use of the elevatus in any of 
the foregoing ways, e.g. in Ex. 2.2. Unless it is an error, this seems to be 
a way of warning the reader, particularly towards the end of a sentence 
consisting of several clauses, not to finish prematurely. In accord with this 
is the scribes’ way of dealing with a wrongly placed versus; usually this is 
altered into an elevatus, a practice found even in G which does not other- 
wise use that sign. 

In close punctuation the elevatus becomes more frequent. In parts of B 
it heavily outnumbers the point, and is used regularly in places where R 
and C only occasionally admit even a point (e.g. before 21/41 noun clauses). 
In such a system the point and e/evatus could not have been differentiated. 

There are parts of R also where the elevatus is commoner than usual. 
Some of these are long sentences of several clauses in which none is notably 


heavier than the others; as in: 


[21] Maria cristes moder ber pet cild ” and se ealda symeon eode hire 
togeanes / and gecneow pet cild durh godes onwrigenysse - and hit beclypte ” 
and ber into dam temple ; (136.33) 


Such sentences might be, and sometimes are, punctuated with the point 
alone; but if the e/evatus is used in one place it is right to use it in the rest, 
or parts of the sentence will be given false emphasis. Where for purposes 
of special contrast or balance frequent pauses are introduced within a syn- 
tactic unit, it becomes necessary to use the elevatus for what would in a 
more ‘open’ system receive light punctuation or none at all, as in Ex. 2.1. 
It would seem that this need could then spread, from the sentence where 
the ‘close’ punctuation was required, to neighbouring sentences, if they 
were not to seem under-punctuated in comparison. To some extent one 
elevatus may have bred others." 

The evidence points to the e/evatus being in R primarily a mark of a 
more important pause, not necessarily a place where natural speech today 
favours a rising intonation. Some at least of the authorities on medieval 


! This seems to me to be the explanation for R’s more frequent, and sometimes rather 
different, use of the elevatus in ix and xiii. 
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music hold that punctuation marks, even in liturgical texts, are not them- 
selves symbols of musical intonation,' in which case there is no need to 
treat the elevatus as the sign of intonation in a homiletic text. ‘The possi- 
bility that a rising intonation was expected to be, as it were, applied at these 
places is considered in the following section. 


v. Conclusions 

R answers to the practice outlined above in most cases. In the three 
homilies v, xxiii, and xxxvi, there are some twenty-seven places where the 
punctuation is either patently wrong or missing, out of some 660 symbols; 
there are a few others where the choice of_e/evatus rather than point is 
difficult to account for. Homilies ix and xiii, copied by a different hand 
and possibly from a different exemplar, fit less comfortably, and the other 
manuscripts differ from R. 

If the rhetorical interpretation is to be accepted, two conditions are 
required. The first is that punctuation must always indicate a pause. Is 
this true, or does it sometimes show the structure of the sentence? Does 
it simply indicate to the reader that certain groups of words went together, 
and others should be separated, to make the sense clear? 

One use of punctuation as a mark of separation is before and after 
numerals and the words @ and a (Ex. 2.1) apparently to distinguish them 
from prefixes or inflexions; but only the point is so used, and that only in 
these few cases. It is a survival of a very old practice. The Latin grammars 
consistently teach that punctuation means pauses, either for breath or to 
make the sense clear.2, They teach a different sign, the diastole, described 
as ‘dextera pars circuli ad imam litteram adposita’, for separating ‘male 
cohaerentia’, parts of words that would give the wrong sense if run 
together.’ The usual example is ‘conspicitur, sus’ (Aeneid, viii. 83). Of 
course, this need not have stopped anyone using the point, but “lfric’s 
contemporary, Byrhtferd, knew of the diastole,* and in R itself words are 
sometimes separated by a vertical line scratched with a stilus. Is the 
following an example of punctuation taking the place of a diastole? 


[22] / pat halige pe of Se bid acenned - bid geciged godes sunu ; (200.3. So 
also B. GV acenned . bid ‘The same words in a passage omitted by Thorpe— 
p. 194—are punctuated acenned . bid in RGBV) 


* See G. C. Thornley, “The Accents and Points of MS. Junius 11’, Trans. Phil. Soc. 
1954, pp. 187 and 190. 

2 W. J. Ong, “The Historical Backgrounds of Elizabethan and Jacobean Punctuation 
Theory’, P.M.L.A., lix (1944), 349-60. The grammarians’ references to breath are, 
I think, over-emphasized in this article. 

3 E.g. Donatus, ed. H. Keil, Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1857-80), iv. 372. 

* Byrhtferth’s Manual, ed. S. J. Crawford (E.E.T.S., 0.s., 177, 1929), p. 184. 
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Shakespeare and his contemporaries are supposed to have practised the use 
of a ‘comma marking the logical subject’ in, for instance, ‘For beasts that 
meete me, runne away for feare,’ (Shakespearian Punctuation, § 10). The 
example from £Ifric is identical, but that it is a mere sign of separation is 
highly unlikely, when the sign is (), or when, as often, the punctuation 
separates the parts of a complex object or stands after an adverbial phrase 
within the predicate (see section 111). If the marks are interpreted as pauses, 
however, this sort of punctuation must often result in very small units of 
delivery. But there is nothing out of the ordinary in this; they represent 
the small intonation units of deliberate or emphatic speech. In Ex. 2, by 
close pointing, /Elfric is forcing home to a literal-minded people the lesson 
that the Christian is not to offer to God the sacrifices that the Jews (and the 
pagans of his own day?) offered, but spiritual sacrifices. On the words for 
dare getacnunge, nanum men, gastlice, se cristena man, on pa betstan wisan, 
he does not spare his emphasis. Elsewhere we sense the expositor of 
Scripture ticking off his points on his fingers: ‘“Symeon cwad pa gyt ? he 
is leoht “ to onwrigennysse - peoda . and wuldor pinum folce israhel;’ 
(144.4) is shortly after interpreted, ‘He is sod leoht . pe todrafde pa peostra 
? Oises lifes -’. Again, the warning of Purgatory sounds the more solemn 
for the heavy pauses in 


[23] for dan ealle hyra unlustas hi sceolon gebetan . sylfwilles . on disum life ; 
odde unpances . efter pisum life ; and hi cumad sySdan . to Sam ecean life . mid 
maran earfodnysse ; (148.26) 


Each of these passages occurs between others that are more normally 
punctuated.' 

The second condition needing to be fulfilled if my interpretation is to 
stand is that the texts should have been punctuated thoroughly and without 
too many omissions. One way of testing this is to consider what was the 
normal length of a unit of delivery. This varies, some manuscripts being 
more heavily pointed than others. There are long sentences in parts of C 
left almost bare of punctuation: thus in the first 16 lines of xiii there are 
6 versus but only 2 points. It is easier to believe that the ancestor of C was 
left inadequately punctuated than that these were really meant to be recited 
continuously. But there are well-authenticated instances of very long units, 


as in 


[24] Mid micelre geornfulnysse gewilniad pa widercoran pet hi moton of dere 
susle Se hi on cwylmiad ” ac seo feestnung Sere hellican clysinge ne gedafad pat 
hi zfre ut abrecon ; (332.18. GV .ac C has no punctuation. B and V introduce 


other points.) 


' Perhaps special circumstances at the centre where B was copied entailed the constant 
close pointing, without any cause for emphasis, that characterizes large tracts of that copy. 


4690.37 2 
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Although units of such length can be easily paralleled, the average unit in 
R is much smaller. In xxiii and xxxvi it contains between 8 and 20 
syllables; and the more a combination of clauses exceeds this length, the 
stronger is the tendency to break it up by punctuation. If the combination 
exceeds about 30 syllables, comparison with the other manuscripts almost 
always suggests that punctuation has been carelessly left out (but this is 
rare). 

If Ex. 24 provides much longer units than we should consider comfort- 
able for oral delivery, this may be because the medieval audience was 
smaller: where the voice has only to carry a short distance, the unit of 
delivery can be correspondingly longer. The microphone voice rather than 
the pulpit voice must usually have sufficed for the Anglo-Saxon parish 
church. 

Another possibility cannot be overlooked: the rather long units and the 
close following of syntactic divisions in parts of R may have been intended 
for a special kind of delivery, namely for intoning with formal cadences at 
the ends of the clauses. Two facts support this: it was the usual method 
of liturgical recitative, and texts recited in this way, like the Gospels and 
Epistles, are commonly punctuated with the same signs, point, elevatus, 
and versus, as are found in R; and the same word, J/ectio, was used to 
describe both this recitative and the reading of non-liturgical works such 
as homilies at meal times in the monastic refectory. On the other hand, the 


closer punctuation also found in R does not suit formal recitative, unless 
this latter was then modelled more closely on ordinary speech than it 
became later—in which case ‘formal’ is no longer a true description. That 
something like a natural delivery was possible at this time seems likely 
from R’s punctuation described above (especially Ex. 23), and also from 
an unusual passage in B, which seems to express, not units of recitative, 
but those of the natural stresses of the language: 


[25] Geleaffullum gedafenad . pet hi wuldrion on gedrefednyssum . for dan 
Se seo gedrefednys . wyrcd gedyld ? and pat gedyld . afandunge . and seo 
afandung . hiht ; (554.24) 


Many cases remain puzzling. Not supported by R are: ‘Hundes liccung . 
gehzld wunda ;’ (330.22. So G. B -gehald), and ‘Se halga papa gregorius 
us onwreah da digelnysse . Sisre redinge ;’ (328.20. SoG. BC -disre B - us). 

I would call the punctuation of R a well-organized rhetorical system. In 
medieval punctuation grammatical principles will be found to be secondary 


' In xxiii about 60 per cent., in xxxvi 70 per cent. fall within these limits. In ix and xiii 
the percentages are probably higher. 

? Clemoes, Liturgical Influence, p. 12. These symbols are often regarded as specifically 
liturgical symbols of musical origin, but this is disputable. They occur equally early in 
non-liturgical texts; the symbol (;) is even older. See also Loew, Beneventan Script, p. 251. 
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to rhetorical, but the former may be traced, for instance, in the regularity 
of punctuation after preceding adverbial clauses in the later manuscripts, 
G and C. Even here, it is not a question of grammatical separation marks 
or even primarily of intonation, but of pauses that are beginning to be 
chosen more often on grammatical principles—as one might expect from 
the author of a popular Latin grammar. The punctuation becomes in this 
respect less purely rhythmical, but it is still rhetorical. That AZlfric was 
not alone in this appears from the strangely neglected discussion of 
punctuation in Roger Bacon’s Opus Tertium.' ‘ 


' In J. S. Brewer (ed.), Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera Quaedam Hactenus Inedita (London, 
1859), vol. i, pp. 248-56. The possible value of the study of punctuation for historical 
grammar cannot be discussed here, but the treatment of relative clauses shows that some- 
thing may be learnt in this direction. Thus the pronoun se in a relative function is heavily 
punctuated, except in the neuter Jet, which has no punctuation or at the most only a 
point, as in Ex. 1.6. De is strongly enclitic, rarely enduring any punctuation before it, 
unless it is already separated from its antecedent (see p.12). This is invariably so when the 
antecedent is any form of the demonstrative pronoun se. The later scribes do very rarely 
insert a point between a contiguous se and de, but R and C offer strong evidence that 
/Elfric intended these words to be closely linked in the contexts where he used them, just 
as they are in a cenjunctional phrase like for ban de. Note V’s punctuation in Ex. 1.1 and 
B’s in Ex. 1.33. 





SHAKESPEARE OF STRATFORD 


By Hitpa HULME 


F Sir Walter Raleigh we have it on Aubrey’s authority that ‘he spake 
broad Devonshire to his dying day’, but how far Shakespeare kept 
his Warwickshire accent no one has recorded. The question of his pro- 
nunciation is not of immediate or general importance for our understanding 
of what he wrote, although it is true that to appreciate some of his puns 
we need to be aware of variant social and regional dialect pronunciations 
in the London of his day. It is true also that, for textual and bibliographical 
study, it might be useful to know which of the spelling variants in the 
early printed texts are found also in contemporary Stratford records. The 
spelling hudg’d, for instance, in the folio text of The Merchant of Venice 
(‘Hudg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind’, 11. vi. 16), may be more 
than a compositor’s error. Stratford Chamberlains’ Accounts show pay- 
ments for dydgen (‘digging’) of v Lodes of gravell (1601), for wyne and shugger 
and nutmedggs (1623). Other Midland parishes of about this time show 
sporadic dg spellings for final g; we find pedges ‘pegs’ (Accts. of the Abbey, 
Shrewsbury, 1596); tadges ‘tags’ (St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 1612); /udges 
‘lugs’, and twidges ‘twigs’ (Pattingham, Staffs., 1642). There is no reason 
to doubt that such spellings indicate a variant pronunciation; over how 
wide an area this particular ripple of [d3} for [g] extended it must remain 
for future research to determine. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, 1. iv. 46, where Caesar speaks of the fickleness 
of the people, Theobald emends Jacking to ‘lackeying’ : 
This common bodie, 
Like to a Vagabond Flagge vpon the Streame, 
Goes too, and backe, lacking the varrying tyde 
To rot it selfe with motion. 
The emendation has a rightful place in any modernized-spelling edition, 
yet the folio’s spelling (noted by Halliwell ‘as rather a variant of form than 
an error’) might perhaps go back to an original lackjng (or lackijng) in 
Shakespeare’s manuscript. A Stratford will of 1613 includes such forms 
as occupynge, paynge, linge: ‘that Ursula mj louinge Wife shall haue the 
Use and occupynge of the saied twentie poundes... she paynge . . . y® 
pauinge & amendinge of y* Churchwaie l¥nge betwene’. This sign y, or 
ij, representing final y of the verb-stem together with the 7 of the -ing 
suffix, I have noted sporadically in Stratford and elsewhere. In Midland 
records from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries there are many 
spellings of gerund and present participle in which the final y of the verb- 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. X, No. 37 (1959) 
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stem is lost before the -img ending. Silvius’s speech in As You Like It, 
11. iv. 38, may show an instance of this: 


Or if thou hast not sat as I doe now, 
Wearing thy hearer in thy Mistris praise, 
Thou hast not lou’d. 


Subsequent folio editions have wearying, a reading preferred by,a number 
of modern editors. 

Before considering some of the elements of vocabulary found alike in 
Shakespeare’s text and in the Stratford records of his contemporaries it 
may be well to emphasize that the linguist working with manuscript 
material, in Stratford as in any other area, is bound to come upon additional 
vocabulary of apparent rarity. A few instances will make this, clear. 
A Stratford inventory of 1602 values at three shillings ii plate Chells of 
brasse; O.E.D. shows chelle ‘a vessel’, with two citations only, the first from 
King Alfred’s Orosius, c. 893, the second a. 1240.' Again, O.E.D. registers 
chilver ‘a ewe-lamb’, with a note that the word is found in OE. and is still 
common in southern dialects, though not evidenced in the intervening 
period: the first citations are of c. 1000 and a. 1100, the next of 1815; a 
Stratford will of 1600 has the entry J geve unto Thomas Hathway a chylver 
shepe. Similarly words and meanings not hitherto recorded in literary 
works may well be found in such non-literary archives. A Stratford inven- 
tory of 1627 includes five loade of ffirses S bangles they lie on. This word 
bangle is not found in O.E.D. but the English Dialect Dictionary shows it 
with the sense ‘the cut branch of a tree’ in Warwickshire and Worcester- 
shire. Some hundreds of such examples might be cited from the local 
records of the five counties (Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, War- 
wickshire, and Sussex) which I have read. It is very likely that future 
research will establish as more widely current many of the apparently 
‘Stratford’ words which occur in Shakespeare’s text; present-day students 
may, I hope, find it none the less interesting to examine the evidence at 
present available. 

Household goods and personal possessions listed in Stratford wills and 
inventories afford some instances of what may have been regional or 
country terms used by the poet. The word dowl, ‘one of the filaments or 
fibres of a feather; . . . down, fluff’, is shown by O.£.D., first in an 
instance of c. 1400, then in Ariel’s speech: 

the Elements 
Of whom your swords are temper’d, may as well. . . 
Kill the still closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plumbe: (Tempest, 1. iii. 65.) 


’ See also O.E.D. under Keel, sb. 4, 1485 to 1736. 
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A Stratford inventory of 1600 includes four instances of dowle pillows; 
another (1602) lists A ffether bed, A dowle bed; this evidence adds likelihood 
to O.E.D.’s suggestion that the forms dowl and down are etymologically 
connected. Cradle-clothes is cited by O.E.D. only from Shakespeare’s 


text: 
That some Night-tripping-Faiery, had exchang’d 


In Cradle-clothes, our Children where they lay 
(1 Henry IV, 1. i. 88); 


a Stratford inventory of 1631 lists a cradle cloth, & a face clothe foure peeces 
of linnen clothe to use about children. (O.E.D. first registers face cloth, to 
lay over the face of a corpse, in Richardson’s Clarissa, 1748.) Shakespeare 
has the compound bearing-cloth : ‘Looke thee, a bearing-cloath for a Squires 
childe’, Winter’s Tale (1611), 111. iii. 119; also a Childs bearing Cloth, 
I Henry VI, 1. iii. 42. O.E.D. shows one earlier instance of 1601; bearing 
say is found in Stratford (1631): One bearing say for a child. 

In the passage in Henry VIII, 1. i. 55, where Buckingham attacks Wolsey 


(the butcher’s son): 
I wonder 


That such a Keech can with his very bulke 
Take vp the Rayes o’ th’ beneficiall Sun, 
And keepe it from the Earth 


the word keech, although found in literary use at this time (if we may 
judge from O.E.D.’s citations) only in Shakespeare’s text, escaped emen- 
dation by eighteenth-century editors, since they still knew the word in 
regional dialect as ‘a cake of wax or tallow’. Stratford records show this 
sense clearly: a keeche of tallow (1595), A keeche of Tallowe, ffyve keeches 
of Tallowe (1602); a Kyche of tallowe (1603). That keech and tallow 
commonly occur together may account for, and explain, Prince Hal’s abuse 
of Falstaff (7 Henry IV, 1. iv. 252): 

thou Clay-brayn’d Guts, thou Knotty-pated Foole, 

thou Horson obscene greasie Tallow Catch. 


When Falstaff’s horse is removed in the Gadshill robbery the Prince has 
described how he ‘sweates to death, and Lards the leane earth as he walkes 
along’ (11. ii. 116); as the incident is recapitulated by Falstaff with Kendal 
green embroidery, tallow keech would be an appropriate epithet of scorn 
as applied by the Prince; it offers the same basting image. The quarto 
(and folio) spelling catch might be a form of ‘keech’ in another dialect. 
On the other hand it might be the best that scribe or compositor could do 
with a dialect word wholly unfamiliar to him; if he knew the [kitf] ‘catch’ 
of some present-day dialects he might well normalize to catch a manuscript 


spelling ‘kyche’. 
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In standard English we know a garner as ‘a store-house for corn, a 
granary’; in Midland dialect it is something much smaller, ‘a bin in a mill 
or granary’.' We find in Stratford records 11 payles ti garners one utyng fate 
(this latter a vat for steeping grain in the process of brewing) 1593; a garner 
of bord 1603; a gardner for malt 1631. If we know this local usage the 
effectiveness of the imagery is increased in Othello’s speech (Iv. ii. 57): 


Had it pleas’d Heauen, 
To try me with Affliction, had they rain’d 
All kind of Sores, and Shames on my bare-head: 
Steep’d me in pouertie to the very lippes . . . 
I should haue found in some place of my Soule 
A drop of patience. ... 
But there where I haue garnered vp my heart, 
Where either I must liue, or beare no life, 
The Fountaine from the which my currant runnes, 
Or else dries vp: to be discarded thence 
Or keepe it as a Cesterne, for foule Toades 
To knot and gender in. 


Grain and water which Othello links as the symbols of life may have their 
linkage also in the domesticity of Shakespeare’s Stratford. 
Macbeth, preparing for battle against the English, speaks to the Doctor 
in medical metaphor: 
If thou could’st Doctor, cast 

The water of my Land, finde her Disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristiue [pristine] Health, 

I would applaud thee to the very Eccho,... 

What Rubarb, Cyme or what Purgatiue drugge 

Would scowre these English hence: 


The word cyme here (V. iii. 55) is apparently unique. It has been generally 
assumed to be an error for cynne representing a pronunciation of senna; 
the latter is accordingly substituted in some modernized spelling texts. 
A doctor’s account of 1625-6, preserved among the Stratford records, gives 
only the normal spelling of senna: for a purgin potion w‘ rubarbe agarick 
senna creme of tartar manna sirops and others; but it offers also the now 
archaic aposeame: for M" Mary 2 doses of Compounded aposeames; for 
M* Mary, for 2 doses of aposeame as before. O.E.D. cites apozem ‘a de- 
coction or infusion’, first registered in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, 1603; cyme 
of the Macbeth text might well, I think, represent a shortened form of 
this word. 

A number of words from the wool trade find their place in Shakespeare’s 
text. The Clown in The Winter’s Tale (1v. iii. 33) is overheard by Autolycus 

' E.D.D., Garner, Chs. Midl. A bin in a mill or granary, a partition or ‘ark’ in a granary. 
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calculating the value of the wool: ‘euery Leauen-weather toddes, euery tod 
yeeldes pound and odde shilling: fifteene hundred shorne what comes the 
wooll too?’ O.E.D. shows tod in general use from 1425 onwards as ‘a 
weight used in the wool trade, usually 28 pounds’. The Stratford price 
fluctuates a little; in 1586 one todd of wolle is worth seventeen shillings, in 
1591 xxi todde of Woll is valued at {20 and vi todde of yearne at seven shil- 
lings. The weight itself is known as a tod stone (1594); another inventory 
lists Beame Scales one Todd stone of Lead (1602). Cloths of many kinds and 
colours are referred to in the Stratford records: musk culler brode cloth, 
Ashe culler fryseadoe, sea green kersye (1596); heare coler penistone (1599), 
sadde tawnie color (1594); there are medleys of various shades; purpur 
medlow, russet medlow (1568). Shakespeare’s colours, by comparison, are 
not out of the way. The nutmeg colour of the Dauphin’s horse (Henry V, 
III. Vii. 20) could be matched by fyne pepper culler broode cloth(1603). When 
Bottom considers in what beard to play his part, ‘your orange tawnie 
beard, your purple in graine beard’ (Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1. ii. 96), 
we can find these two colours side by side in Stratford: orange tawnye 
brode cloth, violet in grayne (1596). The figurative in grain would come 
readily to Shakespeare, as to others of his time. The Victorian double-dyed 
villain was to them a ‘knave in grain’; so too Olivia could praise her own 
complexion: ‘”Tis in graine sir, twill endure winde and weather’ (7 welfth 
Night, 1. v. 255). Durance, ‘a stout durable cloth’ (registered by O.E.D. 
from 1583 to 1709), is used by the Stratford housewife to make her tight- 
fitting bodice: a pettycote of stamell, wth boddies of durance (1594). O.E.D. 
shows a similar instance from the north of England in 1585: One petticote 
of house-wyfe clothe. ... An upper bodye of durance. \s it fanciful to suppose 
that the joke on the double meaning of this word (durability/constraint, 
imprisonment) must have been known to the women of Stratford and 
elsewhere, as well as to the arrested debtors of London? Shakespeare links 
the joke to the strong buff jerkin worn by the sheriff’s officer making the 
arrest: ‘is not a Buffe Ierkin a most sweet robe of durance?’ (zr Henry IV, 
I. ii. 49); ‘he that went like a Base-Viole in a case of leather . . . that takes 
pittie on decaied men, and giues them suites of durance:’ (Comedy of 
Errors, IV. iti. 27). 

We cannot doubt that as a boy in Stratford Shakespeare had better 
opportunities for seeing plays on the living stage than many a provincial 
of the present time; the Corporation accounts show very many payments to 
companies of players: I have noted for its linguistic interest an entry of 
1582-3: Payd to davi Jones & his companye for his pastyme at Whitsontyde 
xis wtid; ‘pastime’ evidently implies some kind of spectacle or dramatic 
entertainment. So in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Iv. iii. 377, when Biron plans 
how they will entertain the girls of France: 
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in the afterioone 
We will with some strange pastime solace them: 
Such as the shortnesse of the time can shape, 
For Reuels, Dances, Maskes, and merry houres, 
Fore-runne faire Loue, strewing her way with flowres. 


Elsewhere it is interesting to see how pastime in its general sense of 
‘recreation, amusement’ may link at once in Shakespeare’s mind with play 
and players. In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew the Lord pro- 
mises himself ‘pastime passing excellent’ (1. 67); the Huntsman promises 
that they will play their parts well; immediately after this the arrival of a 
company of players is heralded by their trumpet’s sound. When the Queen 
asks Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (Hamlet, 111. i. 15), ‘Did you assay 
him to any pastime ?’, she is told that ‘certaine Players . . . are about the 
Court’. 

It is of special interest to try to recognize in Shakespeare’s text some of 
the patterns of association which would come easily and perhaps inevitably 
to one who had grown up in Stratford. To be buried ‘with ham’ is now no 
longer a living ambition; the Stratford man or woman of Shakespeare’s 
time hoped to make decent provision for a sufficient funeral. Urseley 
Loode in 1619 concludes her several bequests of flaxane sheetes and her 
own wearing reparrel by naming her full and whole exsecutare . . . to se me 
honestly brought whome. This same phrase bring home we find in the grave- 
yard scene (Vv. i. 256) where Hamlet asks, ‘Who is that they follow And 
with such maimed rites?’ As Ophelia’s body is placed by the graveside the 
Priest answers Laertes’ repeated demand ‘What Cerimony else?’ with these 
words: 

Yet heere she is allowed her Virgin Rites, 
Her Maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of Bell and Buriall. 


I hope by these examples to have shown that detailed research into such 
local records as bring us nearer to the reality of speech may well enrich 
our appreciation of the drama and poetry of a past age. 








‘Mrs ELIZABETH DAVENANT 1624’ 
CHRIST CHURCH MS. MUS. 87 
By JouN P. CuTTs 


expresse thy much impfect skill rude Muse 
labringe to shew thy will thy quill puse, 

in this thou shalt but thy defects disclose 
zeale to her virtues makes thee nothinge lose. 
amongst her many rare & pfecte graces 
beauty & virtue both in her haue places 

each smile’s a grace of loue, each grace is such 
that in one shape I haue not seen soe much 
diana in her life Venus in face 

& of the muses she deserues the place. 

vnfit I am to write her prayse for shee 
exceedes my rusticke prayse the tenth degree. 
neuer the lesse I hope she will not frowne 

at these my [rusticke]' rimes vnskillfully set downe 
not take’t in scorne, but as I here intend it 
that is in loue, in w“ to her I send it. 


HRIST CHURCH MS. Mus. 87 bears on the back fly-leaf the name 

and date ‘M'* Elizabeth Dauenant 1624’ and on the verso of folio 15 
the first line, which is very much smudged, of an acrostic on Elizabeth 
Davenant. The acrostic is complete on folio 19 as given above. 

The manuscript has until now received no detailed attention,’ though 
several interesting pieces of information have been drawn from some of its 
contents. Norman Ault gives this manuscript as the source of one poem, 
‘Drop golden showers, gentle sleep’. Another poem in the manuscript, 
‘As lyfe what is soe sweet’, is referred to by Ault. He preferred to publish 
the version of the poem in British Museum MS. Harl. 6917 with the note 
that it was ‘written c. 1624?’, from which, and from the note on p. 490 to 
the effect that the song occurs in Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87, it is clear that 
he used the Christ Church manuscript to date the poem. Ault does not, 
however, allow the inclusion of ‘Like to the damaske rose yo” see’ on 
f. 11° of Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 to help him to determine the date of that 


* Cancelled in manuscript. 

2 Cf. G. E. P. Arkwright ed., Catalogue of Music in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1915, 1923), ii. 44-47, for the only important description of the manuscript. 

3 Seventeenth Century Lyrics (London, 1928, revd. edn., 1950), pp. 18-19. Strangely 
enough Ault does not include Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 anywhere in the list of manuscript 
sources which he gives on p. 546. The manuscript is referred to in his Elizabethan Lyrics 
(London, 1925) in the notes on p. 510 where the setting of ‘If when I die’ is recorded. 
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poem more precisely; he simply prints the poem from M. Sparke’s The 
Crumbs of Comfort, 1628, and suggests that it was ‘written before 1628’. 
Ault’s avowed intention was always to print from the earliest source. 

A. B. Pearson, in a detailed note on settings of ‘Like to the Damask 
Rose’, referred to the inclusion of the song in Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 and 
made an illuminating suggestion that the manuscript may possibly be 
identified as an Oxford one; and from this proceeded to ask if the highly 
ornamented version of the song represents ‘the way in which Lawes sang 
it when, as a Court lutenist, he accompanied the Court to Oxford’. The 
settings of songs in this particular manuscript are certainly far more ornate 
than copies known elsewhere, as Pearson remarks.' Pearson’s chief 
contribution to a study of this manuscript lies in his detailed consideration 
of the musical setting of ‘Like to the Damask Rose’, but his results are 
incomplete without collating it with a most important lute version of the 
song in Drexel MS. 4175. xliii, a manuscript which John Stafford Smith 
dated c. 1620.? 

The reference to Oxford is curiously supported by the existence of the 
song ‘Drop goulden showers’ which was sung in Thomas Goffe’s The 
Courageous Turke, performed by the undergraduates of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1618. Goffe was himself an undergraduate of Christ Church, 
taking his M.A. in 1615 and not leaving the University until 1623.3 The 
setting exists nowhere else, to the best of my knowledge, and its inclusion 
in Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 would seem to indicate either that the compiler 
was an Oxonian or was making excerpts from an Oxford manuscript. 

Pearson provides biographical details about both Elizabeth Davenant 
and ‘Kath: Low’ who wrote ‘Kath: Low May y* 6** 1663 began my excerpts 
Tue May y* 5*’ on the first folio of the manuscript down the left-hand 
margin. 

Elizabeth Davenant was living at the Tavern, an adjunct of Crosse Inn, 
Cornmarket, Oxford, at the time of her father’s death in his mayoralty 
year 1621-2. (Both tavern and inn were under the one management.) She 
is mentioned in her father’s will,* proved on 16 October 1622, along with 
her two sisters Jane and Alice, as due to receive £200, like them, out of her 
father’s estate within a year of the burial. The Tavern was put into the 

* See ‘Like to the Damask Rose’, Music and Letters, xxxv (1954), 116-19. Pearson 
contrasts the setting in Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 with the less ornate setting of ‘Haue you 
seen but the white lillie flower’ in Add. MS. 29481, f. 21; ‘Come you false eyed wanton’ 
is contrasted with Campion’s printed text, and ‘Eyes gaze no more’, and ‘If when I dye’ 


with much simpler versions in Bod. MS. Mus. Sch. F. 575. 

2 Musica Antiqua (London, 1812), i. 48 and passim. 

3 Cf. John P. Cutts, “Thomas Goffe’s The Courageous Turke’, N. & Q., N.S. ii (1955), 
333-5- 

+ Cf. A. Acheson Shakespeare's Sonnet Story 1592-1598 (London, 1922), Appendix IV. 
Acheson’s book uncovers valuable information about the Davenant family in general. 
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managerial hands of John Davenant’s apprentice, Thomas Hallom, until 
1624, by which time Hallom’s apprenticeship was due to be completed. 
Jane was married to Thomas before the will was proved and she and her 
husband were in control of the Tavern. Thomas Hallom died in 1636. 
Elizabeth, whose birth date is not recorded, was, under the terms of her 
father’s will, to remain at the Tavern until her marriage, and since this did 
not take place before 1624, wher’ she entered her maiden name on the 
manuscript now being considered, it is fairly certain that she was actually 
staying with her sister Jane and brother-in-law. It is likely that her 
marriage to Gabriel Bridges followed shortly after this, since Bridges took 
his B.D. in 1624 and was appointed Rector of Ditteridge, Wiltshire, the 
following year. Bridges returned to the Oxford district in 1636, when he 
was appointed Rector of Letcombe Basset within twenty miles of Oxford. 
After his death Elizabeth was married to Richard Bristowe, Rector of 
Didcot. The manuscript was presumably in her possession from 1624 
onwards and was never very far from Oxford. How it came into the hands 
of ‘Kath: Low’ presents an interesting problem. 

Pearson’s suggestion that the manuscript passed into the hands of 
Edward Lowe, the organist at Christ Church from 1630 who frequented the 
Halloms, and that ‘Kath: Low’ is possibly his daughter is reasonable, 
especially when it is known that Edward Lowe was responsible for pre- 
serving several manuscripts of early seventeenth-century songs which 
have come down to us (B.M. Add. MSS. 29396, 11608). ‘Kath’s hand’ 
on the manuscript is restricted to her name and comment. The songs 
certainly do not represent her exercises. There are instances in several 
music manuscripts of this period where novices have written in such 
comments on the fly-leaves, and it would be ridiculous to suggest that the 
originators of the comments were also responsible for the whole manu- 
script. All we can safely conclude from the annotation is that in 1663 the 
manuscript was in her hands, and we may suggest that it was in her 
father’s possession. 

Pearson suggests that Elizabeth Davenant did not marry until 1636, 
when Bridges became the incumbent of Letcombe Basset, mainly because 
he finds it difficult to explain how Henry Lawes’s song ‘Like to the 
Damask Rose’ could be known in Oxford in 1624; for Lawes was not 
sworn in as an epistler of the Chapel Royal until 1 January 1625/6. In the 
first place it seems hardly possible that Bridges, who was in Oxford in 1624 
and appointed to a rectory, should not have taken a wife at this time rather 
than wait twelve years until he returned to Oxford; and in the second place 
we certainly do not have to reckon with Lawes’s authorship of ‘Like to the 
Damask Rose’ since, as already indicated, this song is extant in an even 
earlier manuscript. 
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From an extensive examination of over fifty music manuscripts of this 
period it is possible to affirm that I have no evidence whatsoever to date 
any single item of this manuscript later than 1624. 

The manuscript measures 7? by 112 in., folios 1-47 comprising ten 
staves of five lines and the rest of the manuscript eight staves of six lines. 
The watermark of folios 1-47 is a one-handled pot with the initials ‘P’, 
‘D’, and ‘C’, and is very similar to figure 80 in Heawood,' but seems not to 
resemble any of the figures in Briquet.2 There are different watermarks 
on the rest of the folios resembling Heawood 83 and 70 and Briquet 12791. 
F. 18¥ and all after f. 19 are blank. 

Only one composer’s name is to be found in the manuscript, namely at 
f. 14”. In every case the manuscript only affords Treble and Bass, as is the 
predominant tendency of manuscripts of this period. 

A detailed commentary follows. 


1. Cloris sigh and sang and wept (f. 1) 

The setting is ascribed to ‘Mr’ Balls’ in British Museum Add. MS. 11608, 
ff. 26’-27; it occurs also in Bodleian MS. Don. c. 57 10 (26) (cf. John P. 
Cutts, ‘A Bodleian Song-Book’, Music and Letters, xxxiv (1953), 192-212); 
B.M. Add. MS. 10337, f. 21” (virginal); Drexel MS. 4175. viii (we know 
this now, unfortunately, only from the list of contents); Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library MS. LA. III. 483, 200 (Bass only)—Trinity College Dublin 
Library MS. F. 5. 13, f. 30 (Treble only)—these two manuscripts consti- 
tuted one physical unit at one time and contain the same songs in the same 
order. 

‘Mr’ Balls’ is almost certainly Richard Balls, the Prince’s Musician who, 
according to a Chancery Town Deposition (available for study at the 
Shakespeare Institute by the kindness of Professor C. J. Sisson) in the Public 
Record Office, 1316 c. 24, Bundle 502, No. 16, Balls coi Sampton 1623, 
was employed also by ‘the playe house in the Black ffryers’. Since Richard 
Balls died in 1622 this affords us, at least, the latest date of composition of 
the lyric which has been erroneously attributed to Pembroke. (Cf. John 
Donne, ed., Pembroke, W. H. Poems (1660), sig. H4y.) Richard Balls 
received {2 for his singing services in Chapman’s Masque of the Middle 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn (1612/13). (Cf. J. Douglas-Walker, ed., Records 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1596-1660 (4 vols., London, 1897-1902), Black Books, 
ii. 154.) A setting of a song ‘Carron o Carron, thou wafter off the soules 
to blis or baine’ from The Mad Lover (1617) is extant in his name in B.M. 
Add. MS. 10337, f. 37. 

' E. Heawood, ‘Papers used in England after 1600’, The Library, xi (1930), 263-99; xi 


(1931), 466-98. Figure 80 is dated 1617-23. 
2 C. M. Briquet, Les Filigranes (2nd edn. Leipzig, 1923). 
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2. Com you prettie false eyd wanton (f. 1°) 

Thomas Campion’s setting is extant also in B.M. Add. MSS. 10337, 
f. 48 and 24665, ff. 3-3”. It was first printed in Campion’s The Second 
Booke of Ayres (undated, 1612?), xviii. Giles Earle’s MS. (24665) bears 
the date 1615. (Cf. P. Warlock, ed., Giles Earle His Booke (London, 1932).) 


3. whether away my sweetest deerest (f. 1°) 

This follows immediately upon Campion’s poem, and is in the same key, 
but does not belong to it as Arkwright (ii. 44-47) has tacitly suggested by 
not listing it as a separate item. 

whether away my sweetest deerest 
whether away will you depart 

will you from mee that should bee neerest 
will you from mee yt haue my hart 

no no no no bee with mee euer 

for on you my ioyes-do all relie 

say then o say you’l leue mee neuer 

for if you forsake mee I must dye. 


4. If when I dye to hells eternal shade (f. 2) 

This seems to have been popular, judging from its inclusion in several 
manuscripts. The setting is extant also in Bod. MS. Don. c. 57 77 (86) 
(Cf. John P. Cutts, Music and Letters, xxxiv); in Bod. MS. Mus. Sch. F. 
575. 7 (Treble and lute tablature—A. H. Bullen ed., More Lyrics from the 
Song Books of the Elizabethan Age (London, 1888), p. 56, prints the first 
six lines of the poem from this manuscript as anonymous; in B.M. Eg 
MS. 2013, f. 35%, and Drexel MS. 4257. 172). 

The poem is included in Norman Ault’s Elizabethan Lyrics (London, 
1925), p. 398, ascribed to William Fowler. H. W. Meikle, ed., The Works 
of William Fowler, (S.T.S., N.S. 1), p. 390 includes the poem under the 
heading ‘of doubtful authenticity’. It seems to have little in common with 
other specimens of Fowler’s poetry and I suggest the attribution to him is 


unsafe. 
5. Heare my prayer o God (ff. 2-3) 


This is a metrical version of Psalm xxxix. 12-13 of the 1611 Bible, sig. 
Ee2"b. The setting is extant also in B.M. Add. MS. 29481, f. 17. The text 
varies sufficiently from the Bible version to merit printing here: 


Heare my prayer o God, heare my prayer o God and let thine eare consider my 
caling hould not thy peace at my teares for | am a strainger for I am a strainger 
for I am a strainger w‘* thee and a soioner as all my fathers weare O spare mee a 
little while a little little while that I may recouer my strength that I may recouer 
my strength before I goe hence and be no more seene 
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6. my strength hath faild (f. 3) 

This has been included by Arkwright in the Catalogue, ii. 46 as part of 
the previous item. I am not at all sure that it belongs there. There is no 
warrant for an extension at this point in the 1611 Bible and these lines are 
written out with a different form of the G clef. A piece of paper has been 
stuck on to the bottom of the leaf to accommodate a repetition of the last 
line: 
my strength hath faild my strength hath faild my strength hath failed and is gone 
woe woe vnto me woe woe woe y* I haue sinned woe vnto me, y* I haue sinned 


7. Dropp drop goulden showrs gentle sleepe (ff. 3°-4) 
See p. 26, n. 3 above. 


8. Haue you seene the white lilly grow (ff. 4°-5) 

This is almost certainly Robert Johnson’s setting of the second stanza 
of Jonson’s lyric from The Devil is an Ass, 1631, sig. RY, performed by the 
King’s Men in 1616. It occurs in several manuscripts, B.M. Add. MS. 
15117, f. 17%, Drexel MS. 4175. xlix (viol), xxxix (lute)}—the lute version 
is no longer there but is referred to in the list of contents, B.M. Add. MS. 
29481, f. 21; Edinburgh University Library MS. LA. III. 483, 301 (Bass) 
and Trinity College Dublin Library MS. F. 5. 13 (Treble); and Drexel 
MS. 4257. 2. 

Vincent Jackson presents an edited version of 15117 with a modern 
accompaniment in his English Melodies from the 13th to the 18th centuries 
(London, 1910), pp. 40-41. See also F. H. Potter, Reliquary of English 
Song (London, 1915), for a facsimile of the 15117 leaf opposite p. x, and 
John P. Cutts, ‘Robert Johnson: King’s Musician’, Music and Letters 
Xxxvi (1955), 110-25. 

All the music manuscripts preserve only the second verse of the lyric, 
as here, except Drexel 4257, the latest of them all (1659) which preserves 
the exact order of the poem as printed in Underwoods. 


g. Care charming sleepe thow easer of all woes (ff. 5’-6) 

This is Robert Johnson’s setting of the therapeutic lullaby in Fletcher’s 
Valentinian produced by the King’s Men in 1614. The same setting occurs 
in Bod. MS. Don. c. 57 20 (36), B.M. Add. MS. 11608, f. 16” (ascribed) 
and Fitzwilliam Museum MS. 52 D. ff. 109-10 (ascribed). The text 
occurs in Folger MS. 2073. 3, f. 5 (at the back) with the manuscript note 
which is probably in a later hand: ‘songe sung to Prince Henry at his 
departinge’. 

E. H. Fellowes edited the song from ‘Colonel Probert’s MS’ in Songs 
and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher (London, 1928). The 
manuscript had since been lost trace of. I have identified it as Bod. MS. 
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Don. c. 57 (Music and Letters, xxxiv). Professor Anthony Lewis edited the 
British Museum version in William Shakespeare. Two Songs from the 
Tempest set by his contemporary Robert Johnson, together with two other 
songs by the same composer (Paris, 1936), pp. 7-12. Both editors have 
praised the setting for its great beauty. This item and others in Ch. Ch. 
MS. Mus. 87 belonging to King’s Men’s plays of James I’s reign are 
treated at considerable length in my Music for Shakespeare’s Company, the 
King’s Men (Paris, 1958), verbal and musical texts being fully collated. 


10. Cease o cease this hum of greeuing (f. 6”) 

This setting occurs in one other manuscript, namely Bod. MS. Mus. 
b. 1, f. 18". I have printed the text in ‘Bodleian Library Manuscript Mus. 
b. 1.’, Musica Disciplina, x (1956). It would seem to me to be an elegy on a 
dead prince probably belonging to a play. 


11. As lyfe what is soe sweet (f. 7) 

See p. 26 above. The same setting occurs in B.M. Add. MS. 29481, f. 6 
and in Drexel MS. 4257 as no. 165. It is mentioned by first line title in the 
Table to Drexel MS. 4175. & 


12. Go happy hart for thou shalt lye (ff. 7’-8) 

John Wilson’s setting of this lyric from Fletcher’s The Mad Lover 
produced by the King’s Men in 1617 occurs also in Fitzwilliam Museum 
MS. 52D, ff. g8’—g9 (ascribed), Bod. MSS. Mus. b. 1, ff. 27*-28 (ascribed) 
and Don. c. §7 113 (121) (ascribed). It was from this latter manuscript 
that Fellowes edited the song in his Songs and Lyrics (see under no. 9 
above). ‘ 

I think it possible that this lyric was sung in the original performance of 
the play and came afterwards to be recited because there was no boy 
available to sing it. No such problem arose for the songs dealing with 
Memnon’s musical cure for which the music was composed by Robert 
Johnson and Richard Balls, since these were principally sung by a Tenor 
joined in last-line choruses and in dialogue by a Bass. 

It would seem that Wilson began composing for the King’s entertain- 
ment at Sir Thomas Watson’s house in Halsted, Kent. (See my article in 
Musica Disciplina, x.) From 1617 onwards Wilson is connected con- 
tinuously with the King’s Men’s plays by settings of their songs. 

The text of the song occurs in Folger MS. 1. 8 (Warwick Castle MS. 
c. 1630), f. 8 and is first found printed in the 1647 Folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, sig. C3. 


13. Sleepe sleep though greife torments thy body sleepe (ff. 8’-9) 
This song occurs in B.M. Add. MS. 24665, Giles Earle’s manuscript 
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dated 1615 (see p. 30). Frederick Keele included it in his Elizabethan Love 
Songs (London, 1909), i. 93-95. The song is known to have been included 
in Bishop Smith’s manuscript, dated 1637, which is now no longer extant. 
Since the text is difficult to consult in either Warlock or Keele I give it 
here: 

Sleepe sleep though greife torments thy body sleepe, 

whilst musick’s banisht to the lowest deepe, 

Thy soules afflicting foe, 

sleepe sleepe and whilst thy sences rest in slumber 

fly iellis thoughts yt trew afects doth cumber 


down to y® denn of woe 

now she is gone, sade sleep thine eyes forsake, 

and as a new made man from greife awake awake awake 
awake awake awake from greife awake. 


The following variants occur: 

I torments] torment 24665: 2 musick’s banisht] musicke banishe 24665: 3 
soules afflicting] soule-affiicting 24665: 4 whilst thy sences] while thy body 
24665: 5 doth] do 24665: 6 y*] her 24665. 


It has a most decided dramatic flavour about it and would seem to have 
belonged to a play. A new Treble clef is used here and once again at no. 23. 


14. Eyes gaze no more as yet you may (f. 9’) 

This song occurs also in Bod. MS. Mus. Sch. F. 575, f. 6” with lute 
accompaniment. Its text is now printed for the first time as far as I can 
ascertain. 

Eyes gaze no more as yet you may 

in time forbeare, but yf you stay 

& linger on allthough you would 

you will forgett to be contrould 

And let in such hott glowing beames 
as quench you can not wt yt streames, 
yf you would weep, as many teares, 

as I haue seene both hopes and feares 


15. Away good night and I will call thee kinde (f. 10) 

Under the title ‘Begone sweet night and I will call the kind’ this song is 
included in Heber’s MS., National Library of Scotland MS. Adv. 5. 2. 14, 
ff. 13” and 15’—16, and in several Scottish manuscripts. (Cf. Nelly Diem, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der schottischen Musik (Ziirich, 1919), p. 89, where 
the 5. 2. 14 text is given.) The text was printed by John Forbes in Songs 
and Fancies (1662), p. 41. (Cf. C. S. Terry, ‘John Forbes’s “Songs and 
Fancies” ’, Musical Quarterly, xxii (1936), 402-19.) 

3 


4690 .37 
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16. Sleepe sleepe faire virgin sleepe in peace (f. 10”) 

I have edited the text from Bod. MS. Mus. b. 1. ff. 25*-26 in Musica 
Disciplina, x (1956). Again the song would seem to suggest a dramatic 
origin. It is surprising how many of the songs in Ch. Ch. MS. Mus. 87 
are funeral elegies. 


17. Woodes rocks & mountaines & yee desert places (f. 11) 

This beautiful setting by Robert Johnson occurs also in Bod. MS. Don. 
c. 57 3 (9) and B.M. Add. MS. 11608, ff. 15-16 (ascribed). To the best 
of my knowledge it has never been printed. 

Woodes rocks & mountaines & yee desert places 

where nought but bitter cold & hunger dwels 

heare a poore maydes last will kild wt disgraces 

slide softly while I sing yee sylver fountaines 

& let your hollow waters like sad bels 

ringe, ringe to my woe whilest miserable I 

cursing my fortunes droppe droppe droppe a teare & dye. 


The following variants occur: 
1 yee] you Don. c. 57: 3 will] words Don. c. 57: 4 yee] you Don. c. 57: 6 woe] 
woes 11608, Don. c. 57. 


A second stanza occurs in Add. MS. 11608: 
Greifs, woes, & groanings hopes & all such [feares] lyes, 
I giue to broaken harts yt dayly weepe, 
to all poore Maids in love, my lost desiringe, 
Sleepe sweetly while I sing my bitter Moaninge 
And last my hollow lovers yt nere keepe 
Truth in their harts, while Miserable I, 
(still) Cursinge my fortunes, drop a teare & dye. 


18. Like to the damaske rose yo" see (ff. 11°-12) 

See pp. 26-27 above. Another version of the same setting is extant in 
Henry Lawes’s manuscript (B.M. Loan MS. 35, f. 16”). 

There has been a good deal of confusion about the authorship of the 
lyric and the setting. In Banister and Low’s New Ayres and Dialogues 
(1678) it is attributed to a ‘musician’ Quarles—possibly a mistake for the 
poet Francis Quarles. In The Crumbs of Comfort (1628) the text is un- 
attributed, though it has been generally assumed that the author is King. 
There were so many imitations and continuations within the same theme 
that the originator was soon lost sight of. (Cf. N. Ault, Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics, p. 44, and notes on p. 492 for further details.) A version 
of the same setting for lute and voice is extant in Drexel MS. 4175. xliii 
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and this antedates either of the other versions. The earlier dating may be 
said to rule out Lawes’s authorship of the setting altogether. 


19. I prithee leaue loue me no more (f. 12”) 

Michael Drayton’s “To his Coy Love’ was first published in 1619. 
(Cf. J. W. Hebel, ed., The Works of Michael Drayton (Oxford, 1931), ii. 
372. The setting is extant also in Bod. MS. Don. c. 57 87 (96).) 


20. Shall I weepe or shall I singe (f. 13) 

This lyric was not printed until Wit’s Interpreter (1655), sig. O6, under 
the title ‘A Maiden’s Complaint’. Its setting occurs in B.M. Add. MS. 
29481, f. 24. It is also mentioned by title in the Table to Drexel MS. 4175 
as no. xv. Only the first of the three verses occurs here in Ch. Ch. MS. 
Mus. 87: 

Shall I weepe or shall I singe, 

I know not best what fittes mourning 
If I weepe I ease my braine 

If I singe, I sweeten payne, 

weeping I’le singe, & singing weepe 
to se that men no faith can keepe. 


The following variants occur: 


3 If] & if 29481: 4 If] & if 29481; sweeten payne] singe in paine 29481, Wit’s 
Interpreter. 


21. Musicke thou soule of heauen, care charming spell (ff. 13’-14) 

This setting of Herrick’s “T'o Musick. A Song’ occurs also in Bod. MS. 
Don. c. 57 96 (101) where it has two extra lines, as here, from the received 
text, two lines which give better balance to the poem. (Cf. John P. Cutts in 
Music and Letters, xxxiv and L. C. Martin, ed., Herrick’s Poetical Works 


(Oxford, 1956), p- 475-) 


22. Gentlie, gently prethee tyme (ff. 14°-15) 

This lyric occurs nowhere else as far as I have been able to determine. 
It is the only setting in the manuscript which is given any attribution but, 
unfortunately, the initials “C: L:’ cannot be assigned with any certainty to 
any known composer of the period. A Clement Lanier, brother of the 
famous Nicholas Lanier, may possibly be intended but no composition of 
his has survived. 

Gentlie, gently prethee tyme, 
doe not make, doe not make such haste away: 


to be hasty is a crime, 
then where loue entreats to stay, Stay stay preithee stay 
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make not such cruell such cruell hast, 
Least presents brought to late may be disgrac’d 
may be disgracte. 


Humbly humbly you poore lines, 

kisse y* Virgines gentle hands, 

shee in whom soe greate worth shines 

such obedience comands 

And tell her though y* yeare be scarce a youth 
your masters duty is att perfect growth 


Euer euer may true Joie, 

on that breast sleep still and sure, 

And lett Venus gentle boye 

giue noe wound but what hee’ll cure 

Till as thou Inioy’est and quonquerest all harts 
loue, know, and recompence all thy desearts 


23. O Let sweete slumber dreames thy maiden thoughts attend (ff. 15’—16) 

This lyric is begun on f. 16 and two extra verses are given on f. 15” 
reversed. This, too, is unpublished. It would seem to belong to a play. 
I have not found its setting anywhere else. 


O Let sweete slumber dreames 

thy maiden thoughts attend 

& ioyes from passions free thee, 

O let no tast of ill displease 

but love wt» Joy assend 

y‘ all may Joy to see thee 

O rest in peace & rise wt» Joy 

sweete loue of night faire queene of day. 
The winds sweete musicke makes 

To lull thine eyes asleepe 

And pleasure striues to grace thee 

The riuers flouds & seas are calme 

And all thinges silent keepe 

In their high worth to place thee 

More blest liues none sleepe then in peace 
And all true Joyes thy Joy increase. 


darke clouds the skie doth fill 

To summon all to rest 

And misty fogges and drooping 
The fayry Nimphes are now abroad 
wt Musicke sound addrest 

To please thee wt their hooping 

I must be gon farewell till day 

My loue my life my onely Joy. 
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24. To those whose bosomes harbours woes (ff. 16-17) 
This also is unpublished. I have not come across its setting elsewhere. 


To those whose bosomes harbours woes 
soft pillowes marble seeme to be, 

but flints seeme feathers vnto those 
whose happy harts of cares are free 
Nor silke nor songs beget sweete sleepe, 
nor hearbes nor spices Can it make 

nor bed of stone, or stubble keepe 

the free and happy hart awake 

But in close couch of mans one brest 

is lodg’d his waking or his rest. 

Yet let no ioyes to much secure 

Thy silly thoughts from prudent feare 
since sleepe once past thou art not sure 
To find thy pleasures where they weare 
As ship is now on surges tost 

That earst did sayle on quiet streame 

O how much price and hope is lost 

in shorter moment then a dreame 
Keepe then to breake thy bodies rest 

A wakefull mind in sleeping brest. 


25. Apollo once a yeare may merry be (ff. 17°—18) 
This setting occurs nowhere else as far as I can ascertain and the lyric 
is unpublished. The second verse occurs at the foot of f. 18. 
Apollo once a yeare may merry be, 
as many say, but few the reason know, 
yet reason knowes, the ofter merry he, 
the more our mirth, the lesse y* more our woe 
But now in this fayre time, and you and we 
men that soe say, may see why they say soe, 
for should the sun reioyce sun reioyce but once a yeare, 
when should it be but now but now but now and why not heere. 


For if the sun did fame or honour neede 

What time like this could fame or honour lend 

yf feare he wanted wherein could he speede 

Like this that art nor nature cannot mend 

yf light he lack’s (which heere doth soe exceed) 

What beauty like your eyes could him befreind 

Then yf the sufi should sing but once a yeere 

When should he sing but now but now but now & where but 
[heere. 








SMOLLETT’S ‘FOUR GENTLEMEN’: THE 
FIRST CONTRIBUTORS TO THE CRITICAL 
REVIEW: 


By DEREK ROPER 


N 1756 Smollett’s friend Dr. John Moore hinted in a letter that he had 

heard of Smollett’s connexion with the newly founded Critical Review. 
Replying, Smollett admitted that he was the editor and added: *. . . the 
“Critical Review” is conducted by four gentlemen of approved abilities, 
and meets with a very favourable reception’.2, Who these gentlemen were 
has previously been a matter for conjecture; various names have been 
suggested, among them those of David Mallet, Griffith Jones, Joseph 
Robertson, Archibald Hamilton, Oliver Goldsmith, and Samuel Johnson. 
In the case of the contemporary Monthly Review the names of the con- 
tributors are known to us from the editor’s marked set of volumes, now 
in the Bodleian Library; and scholars have long wished for the appearance 
of a similar set of the Critical.‘ 

Annotated copies of volumes i and ii of this Review have now been 
discovered in the library of the University of Oregon, as the result of a 
careful examination made by Mr. R. M. McCollough. The annotations, 
which are in lead-pencil, are in an eighteenth-century hand; they seem to 
have been made very rapidly, and are quite unlike the carefully inked 
initials in Griffiths’s set of the Monthly. In several cases the letters have 
been mutilated by the operations of the binder (e.g. i. 164, 318; ii. 188, 272): 
this suggests that the entries were made while the leaves were still un- 
trimmed in their paper covers, which in turn suggests that they were made 
at an early date.’ The annotations consist of names, or abbreviated names, 
written at the head of almost every article. They reveal that Smollett’s ‘four 
gentlemen’ were Thomas Francklin, Samuel Derrick, John Armstrong, 
and Patrick Murdoch. 

* Some of the material dealt with here has appeared in The Call Number (Eugene, 
Oregon), xix (1957), 4-9, under the title “Tobias Smollett and the Founders of his 
“Review” ’ (with a facsimile of one page). 

2 Letters of Tobias Smollett, ed. E. S. Noyes (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), No. 24. 

3 See Noyes, ed. cit., pp. 148-y; Claude E. Jones, Smollett Studies (Berkeley, 1942), 
pp. 98-100; Lewis M. Knapp, Tobias Smollett (Princeton, 1949), pp. 173-7. It is fair to 
add that each of these scholars has one or more accurate guesses to his credit. 

* E.g. Jones, p. vi; Knapp, p. 173, where he also lists some sets of the Critical that 
‘might be revealing’. 

5 These volumes were rebound in 1938; a modern binder, however, would not be likely 
to trim therm so severely. 
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The author of these entries is unknown, though since they have every 
appearance of authenticity it may be assumed that he was closely connected 
with the Review. It does not seem to have been Francklin, since in three 
cases an entry which originally ascribed an article to him has been changed 
to read a different name (i. 242; ii. 83, 227), and presumably Francklin 
would have known from the first that the articles were not his. If the 
corrections are by the same hand—which seems to be the case—the same 
argument should exclude the persons to whom the articles were finally 
attributed, i.e. Smollett and Derrick. This leaves as the most likely authors 
Armstrong, Murdoch, and the printer of the journal. It is not known who 
originally owned these volumes. 

The annotations show that during this period of eleven months Smollett 
himself reviewed sixty-seven works, the titles of which are listed below. 
It is interesting to see that while he was compiling his own Complete History 
of England he reviewed three other large-scale historical works, including 
volume ii of Hume’s History of Great-Britain, and gave Hume’s work high 
praise. Smollett shared with Armstrong the reviewing of scientific and 
medical works, and also took a share in the criticism of plays and poetry. 
In this department his caustic wit found exercise. He gave a favourable 
review of the anonymous first part of Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, which, he declares, ‘. . . breathes the spirit of true 
criticism, unbiassed by sordid prejudice or partiality’. By the end of the 
year the press was filled with pamphlets on the conduct of the Seven Years 
War and the loss of Minorca, and Smollett reviewed most of these person- 
ally: he shows himself critical of the Whig administration, but more 
moderate and judicial in tone than we should perhaps expect. Finally, it 
was Smollett who wrote the editorial articles and answers to correspondents, 
and did so with obvious enjoyment. His lively and ironical reply to Dr. J. 
Parsons, who had complained of an annoying misprint,' occupies three and 
a half pages in the September issue; a critic who objected to the phrase 
‘bespeak a patronage’ received a severe drubbing on the score of his own 
phraseology, ending in the sentence: “This formidable animadverter would 
have done well in bespeaking a pair of breeches, before he had exposed his 
posteriors in such an ungraceful attitude.’ 

Smollett’s right-hand man was undoubtedly Thomas Francklin (1721- 
84), though his name does not appear in any fuller form than Frank. This 
writer had grown up in an atmosphere of political journalism, for his 
father had been printer of the Tory journal The Craftsman.* Francklin 

! The misprint is corrected at the foot of Smollett’s reply, under an extra-large heading: 
‘ERRATUM in the last number. Page 25. for great natural (speaking of Dr. Parsons), read 


great naturalist.’ 
2 See Alexander Chalmers, A General Biographical Dictionary (1815 edn.), xv. 83-86, 


for this and other facts about Francklin. 
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was educated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge; in 1750 he 
was made Cambridge Professor of Greek; he had published several 
translations from the classics and was engaged at the time in translating 
the plays of Sophocles. He had also taken orders, though according to 
Chalmers ‘his mind was more intent on the stage than the pulpit’: in later 
life he wrote several plays and collaborated with Smollett in translating 
those of Voltaire. Most of his sixty-four reviews deal with theological 
works, and show orthodox religious views joined to a particular dislike of 
‘enthusiasm’. His connexion with the Critical Review was well known in 
his own day, and earned him attacks from Arthur Murphy and Charles 
Churchill." 

Samuel Derrick (1724-69) was born in Dublin, where he began life as 
a linen-draper’s apprentice. Disliking this trade, he came to London about 
1751 where, after an unsuccessful appearance as an actor, he earned a 
living by his miscellaneous writings.2, We may assume that Smollett was 
referring to Derrick when in 1757 he wrote to Moore: “The little Irishman, 
about whom you express some curiosity, was my Amanuensis, and has 
occasionally been employed as a Trash reader for the Critical Review. . . .”3 
This does not seern an unfair description of Derrick’s office, for though he 
wrote eighty articles most of them were short and dealt with comparatively 
unimportant works. In the manuscript list of his writings in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum appears the entry: ‘Critical Review, one vol at least.’* 
Derrick was appointed Master of the Ceremonies at Bath in 1761, in which 
role he makes a brief amusing appearance in Humphry Clinker (see Jeremy 
Melford’s letter of 6 May). 

John Armstrong (1709~—79) contributed eighteen reviews, his name being 
shortened in these annotations to Arm or Arms. In January 1756, just 
before the Review was launched, Armstrong had written to Wilkes: 
‘Smollett imagines he and I may both make Fortunes by this project of 
his; I’m afraid he is too sanguine, but if it should turn out according to his 
hopes farewell Physick and all its Cares for me, and welcome dear Tran- 
quillity and Retirement.’s This ‘project’ must have been either the Review 
or the original plan for an ‘academy of the belles-lettres’, of which the 


* Murphy, A Poetical Epistle to Samuel Johnson, A.M. (1759); Churchill, The Rosciad 
(1761), ll. 63-64; The Journey (1766), ll. 101-2. 

? Chalmers, xi. 488. Derrick is best remembered as Boswell’s ‘first tutor in the ways of 
London . . . both literary and sportive’. For references to him see Boswell, Life of Fohn- 
son, ed. A. Napier (London, 1885), i. 89, 314, 325; iv. 215; London Journal, ed. F. A. 
Pottle (London, 1950), pp. 228, 327; John Taylor, Records of my Life (London, 1832), i. 
5-I0. 

5 Letters, No. 30. 

* Quoted by Knapp, p. 178. 

5 Quoted by Knapp, p. 174. For further information about him see Knapp, ‘Dr. John 
Armstrong’, P.M.L.A., lix (1944), 1019-58. 
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Review was to have been a part. Eight of Armstrong’s reviews deal with 
medical works. He was a poet as well as a physician, however, known for 
his verse treatise on The Art of Preserving Health (1744); and it is interesting 
to note that in 1753 he had published a poem called Taste, an Epistle to a 
Young Critic. Poetry and painting are among the subjects dealt with in 
Armstrong’s other reviews. 

Patrick Murdoch, or Murdock (d. 1774) is remembered today as the 
friend and biographer of James Thomson. He and Armstrong had been 
members of the coterie of literary Scotsmen, centring upon Thomson, 
that Smollett had found established in London when he arrived in 1739; 
and in a letter of October 176g Armstrong mentions ‘Dr. Murdock’ as a 
friend who remembered Smollett with particular regard.!. Murdoch was a 
clergyman and a successful tutor: his first two reviews, appearing in the 
January-February number, dealt with Thomas Sheridan’s British Education 
and James Macknight’s Harmony of the Four Gospels. He wrote only one 
more article in 1756, for early in the year he accompanied Sir Andrew 
Mitchell on a mission to Berlin:? his third article, appearing in July, was 
a piece of ‘Foreign Intelligence’ from Germany. His connexion with the 
Critical Review has not, I believe, been previously suspected. At the head 
of each of his three articles his surname is written in full. 

The first of the two tables which follow is a list of the works reviewed by 


Smollett in 1756. The information it gives about Smollett’s reading may be 
of interest even to those who have no immediate access to the reviews 
themselves. The second table shows exactly what annotation is to be found 
at the head of each article in these two volumes. There is, of course, no 
reason to suppose that any of these writers ceased to contribute reviews at 


the end of 1756. 


Works reviewed by Smollett in the Critical Review, 1756 
VoiumE I: January to July 
pages 
10-23. A. Cornelius Celsus, De Medicina, trans. James Greive 
41-53 Thomas Birch, History of the Royal Society of London 
56-65 William Borlase, Observations on . . . the Islands of Scilly 
78-82 Arthur Murphy, The Apprentice, a Farce 
83-85 Samuel Foote, The Englishman return’d from Paris 
88-90 A Third Letter to the People of England 
97-106 Richard Rolt, A New . . . History of South-America 
106-14 Francis Home, Experiments on Bleaching 
144-5 Charles Marsh, The Winter’s Tale . . . alter’d from Shakespeare 
* Quoted by Knapp, Tobias Smollett, p. 286. 
? See Andrew Bisset, Memoirs and Papers of Sir Andrew Mitchell (London, 1850), i. 
37-46. 
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146 
169-70 
170-1 
172-5 


181-4 
184-5 
220-6 
226-40 
242-6 
246-8 
248-53 
258-9 
259-60 
262-3 
263 
263-5 
265-6 
276-9 
321-45 
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{H. Dell,] The Spouter; or the Double Revenge 

Charles Lucas, An Appeal to the Commons and Citizens of London 

A Fair Representation of His Majesty's Right to Nova Scotia 

Robert Taylor, Oratio Anniversaria in Theatro Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum Londinensium 

A Letter from Monsieur de Voltaire to the French Academy 

A Letter from an Englishman to the Authors of the fournal Encyclopedique 
{Fulke and Francis Greville,] Maxims, Characters and Reflections 
[Joseph Warton] An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope 

Sir Richard Manningham, Aphorismata Medica 

Hyrops, Disputatio Medica 

Letters on Mr. Hume's History of Great Britain 

The Occasional Patriot 

The Important Question Concerning Invasions 

John Duncombe, Poems 

The Manner of Securing . . . Buildings from Fires 

Deliberate Thoughts on . . . our Late Treaties 

An Address to the Great 

Frances Brooke, Virginia, a Tragedy 

Charles Lucas, An Essay on Waters 


389-409 Patrick Browne, Civil and Natural History of Jamaica 


409-19 


Essays and Observations, Physical and Literary 
The Target 


A Plain Account of the Cause of Earthquakes 

M. Mooney, A Dissertation on .. . the Venereal Disease 

Essays Pastoral and Elegiac 

James Ferguson, Astronomy Explained upon Sir Isaac Newton's 
Principles 

Philosophical Transactions . . . for the Year 1755 


VotumE II: August to December 


Philosophical Transactions, continued 

A Fourth Letter to the People of England 

Diederick W. Linden, A Treatise on the . .. Waters at Llandrindod 
A Serious Defence of Some Late Measures 

Philosophical Transactions, concluded 

Thomas Rutherforth, /nstitutes of Natural Law 

Frederic L. Norden, A Voyage to Egypt and Nubia 

The Cadet, a Military Treatise 

A Letter . . . relative to the Case of Admiral Byng 

[P. J. Terrasse des Billons,] Fabularum Aesopiarum Libri Quinque 
The Grand Objections to Inoculation Considered 

A Full Account of the Siege of Minorca 

A Full and Particular Answer to... A Fourth Letter to the People of 
England 
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The Sham Fight, or Political Humbug 

A Letter from New Fersey 

George Thompson, An Account of what passed between Mr. George 
Thompson .. . and Dr. Fohn Burton 

An Appeal to the People [concerning] Admiral Byng 

A Letter to Ad ----\1B--g) 

Rutherforth, Jnstitutes of Natural Law, continued 

Four Pieces, containing a Full Vindication of His Prussian Majesty’s 
Conduct 

The Monitor: or, British Freeholder 

Charles N. Jenty, Structurae Humanae Demonstratio 

A Letter to. . . William Pitt [concerning] Admiral Byng 

The Conduct of the Ministry impartially Examined 

David Hume, History of Great Britain, vol. ii 

Malachy Postlethwayt, Great Britain’s True System 

The Genius of Britain [i.e. Pitt]. An Iambic Ode 

An Address to the Electors of England 

Some Further Particulars [concerning] Admiral Byng 

‘Demost’, Three Letters relating to the Navy, Gibraltar, and Portmahon 


Annotations to Volumes I and II of the Critical Review in 
the University of Oregon Library 

Serial numbers of main reviews were given in Roman numerals, as below. 
In June a ‘Monthly Catalogue’ was introduced for brief notices of ephemeral 
works, At first these notices were not numbered, but from August onward they 
were given Arabic numerals. 
January and February. i, Murdoch; ii, Sm - - t; iii, Murdoch; iv, Sm-- ; v, 
Derrick; vi, Sm --t; vii, Arms; viii, ix, unannotated; x, xi, S; xii, Derrick; 
xiii, Sm - - t; xiv—xvi, D - - k; xvii, Sm - - t. 
March. i, Sm - -t; ii, Sm; iii, Arms; iv, Der; v, vi, Der - k; vii, Der; viii, ix, 
Der - k; x, Arms; xi, D - - k; xii, Arms; xiii, Sm - - t; xiv, Der - k; xv, Sm - - t; 
xvi, xvii, Der; xviii, Frank; xix—xxiii, Der - k; xxiv, Der; xxv, Sm - - t; xxvi, 
Sm; xxvii, Smollett; xxviii, Frank; xxix, xxx, Sm - -t; xxxi, Der - k; xxxii— 
xxxiv, Der. 
April. i, Fr - -; ii, Frank; iii, Arms; iv, v, Sm - - t; vi, Frank; vii-ix, Sm; x—xii, 
Der; xiii, xiv, Sm--t; xv, Der-k; xvi—xix, Sm; xx, Der; xxi, xxii, Fran; 
xxiii, Sm; ‘Foreign Dramatic Performances’, Der; ‘Foreign Art’, Der; ‘Per- 
formances in Sculpture’, Der; “To the Public’, Sm. 
May. i, Fran; ii, Arms; tii, Fran; iv, Der; v, Der - k; vi, Der; vii, Arms; viii, 
Fran; ix, Sm; x, Der; xi, Fr; xii, Arms; xiii, Der -- ; xiv, Fr; xv (wrongly 
numbered xvi), Fran; xvi, Fra; xvii—xix, Der; ‘Performances in Sculpture’, Sm. 


June. i, ii, Sm - - t; iii, Fra; iv, Arm; v, Sm; [vi], Fran; vii, Der; viii, ix, Sm; 
x, Fran; xi, xii, Der; ‘Catalogue of Antiquities . . .’, unannotated; xiii, Sm. 
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Introduction to ‘Monthly Catalogue’, Fr; articles in order of sequence, Fr, Der, 
Fra, Fr, unannotated, Sm, Der, Fra, unannotated. 

July. i, Arm; ii, Fra; iii, Arms; iv, Sm - - t; v, unannotated; vi, Der; vii, Sm; 
viii, Fran; ix, unannotated; x, Murdoch; xi, Der - - . Catalogue articles, Fr, Fr, 
Fran, Fran, Fr, Fr, Arm, Der, Der. 

August. i, Fr; ii, Sm - - t; iii, Sm; iv, Arms; v, unannotated; vi, Fr; vii, Fra; 
viii, Fran; ix, x, Der; xi, unannotated. 12-17, Der; 18, Fr; 19, Der; 20, Fr; 
21, Fra; 22, 23, Arm; 24, Fra; 25, unannotated. 

September. i, Sm; ii, Fr; iii, iv, Sm; v, vi, Der; vii, Fra; viii, Der; ix, Sm; x, 
Der; xi, Sm. 12, Der; ‘Reply to a Letter’, Sm. 

October. i, Fra; ii, Fran; iii, iv, v, Sm; vi, Fra; vii, Sm; viii, unannotated; ix, 
x, Der. 11-13, Fr; 14, unannotated; 15-20, Sm; 21, unannotated; 22-24, Der; 
25, 26, Sm; 27, D; 28, Fr. 

November. i, Arm; ii, Sm; iii, S; iv, Arm; v, Fr; vi, Der; vii, S; viii, Fr; ix, D; 
x, Fra; xi, Fr; xii, Sm; xiii, Der. 14, 15, Sm; 16, Fr; 17, 18, unannotated; 19, 
20, Fr; 21-24, unannotated. 

December. i, S; ii, Fr; iii, Arm; iv, Fr; v, Sm; vi, Der; vii—ix, Fr; x, xi, Der. 
12, Fr; 13, 14, Sm; 15, S; 16-18, unannotated; 19, Fr; 20, F; 21, unannotated; 
22-24, F; 25, unannotated; 26, Sm. 





THE ORIGINAL NOSTROMO: CONRAD’S 
SOURCE 


By JoHN HALVERSON and IAN WaTT 


N the ‘Author’s Note’, written in October 1917 for the first Collected 
Edition of his works and prefixed to most subsequent issues, Joseph 
Conrad recalled the circumstances under which Nostromo was begun: 


... after finishing the last story of the “Typhoon’ volume [“Tomorrow’, published 
1902] it seemed somehow that there was nothing more in the world to write 
about. 

This so strangely negative but disturbing mood lasted some little time; and 
then, as with many of my longer stories, the first hint for ‘Nostromo’ came to 
me in the shape of a vagrant anecdote completely destitute of valuable details. 

As a matter of fact in 1875 or 6, when very young, in the West Indies or rather 
in the Gulf of Mexico, for my contacts with land were short, few, and fleeting, 
I heard the story of some man who was supposed to have stolen single-handed a 
whole lighter-full of silver, somewhere on the Tierra Firme seaboard during the 
troubles of a revolution. 

On the face of it this was something of a feat. But I heard no details, and 
having no particular interest in crime qua crime I was not likely to keep that one 
in my mind. And I forgot till twenty-six or seven years afterwards I came upon 
the very thing in a shabby volume picked up outside a second-hand book-shop. 
It was the life story of an American seaman written by himself with the assistance 
of a journalist." 


Conrad gives no other details, but there can be no doubt that he refers 
to a book whose title page reads: On Many Seas: The Life and Exploits of a 
Yankee Sailor, By Frederick Benton Williams, Edited by his Friend 
William Stone Booth, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1897. 

Frederick Benton Williams is the pseudonym of Herbert Elliott Ham- 
blen,? and On Many Seas is an entertaining account of his youthful 
adventures as a seaman from 1864 to 1878. 

In chapter xxxii of On Many Seas the author relates how he and two 
companions, finding themselves stranded in the port of Payta on the west 
coast of Peru, shipped on board a large schooner, the Santa Maria, which 


' Here and throughout we quote from the Collected Edition of the Works of Joseph Conrad 
(London, 1946-55). 

? Hamblen was born in New Hampshire in 1849, went to sea at the age of fifteen, and 
later became an engineer and a writer of adventure stories—novels of the sea, railroading 
life, and ‘The Old Volunteer Fire Department’, all but his first, On Many Seas, written 
independently and under his own name (Who’s Who in America, 1899/1900 to 1910/11). 
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was owned and commanded by a ‘swarthy, piratical looking fellow’ named 
Nicolo. Later, Hamblen relates: 


One night while I was at the wheel, he told me his history. He landed in 
Panama when he was a boy sixteen years of age, and obtained employment in 
the lighters of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company ; for Panama is situated on 
a large shallow bay, and all freight has to be lightered to and from the ships. He 
worked for the company sixteen years, becoming in due time captain of a lighter. 
The Isthmus in those days was an exceedingly turbulent territory, and when a 
revolution was on, mob law prevailed, and property of all kinds was stolen or 
destroyed with perfect impartiality. 

During his sixteen years’ service, Nicolo had gained the confidence of his 
superiors to such a degree that, on the breaking out of one of the usual revolutions, 
he was chosen to take charge of a lighter containing a large and valuable consign- 
ment of silver bullion, and his orders were to get it out of Panama as quickly as 
possible, and take it up the coast to a little port called Chiriqui, and deliver it to 
the first north-bound steamer that should arrive there. He had two negroes for a 
crew, and left Panama that night. Towards morning Nicolo relieved the man 
who was steering, and told him he might lie down; and when he was satisfied 
that they were both sound asleep, he knocked them on the head, cut their throats, 
and threw their bodies overboard. Then he ran the lighter in near the beach, 
scuttled her, and swam ashore. He tramped back to Panama, arriving there all 
ragged and scratched, and reported that a big steamer had run him down and 
refused to stop to pick any of them up, and his crew had both drowned. He him- 
self, being a famous swimmer, had managed to reach shore, and that was all. 
He returned to work for the company and stayed with them five years longer, and 
then, taking a holiday, he went to Malme and raised a little of the treasure, and 
a month afterwards bought a little old sloop, paying only part of the price down, 
and saying it was all that he had been able to save out of his wages. 

He sailed the old sloop for a year, occasionally visiting his cache, and then 
traded her off for a schooner. This, in time, he finally traded for the one we were 
now in, the largest and finest vessel in the coasting trade. 


The account in Conrad’s ‘Author’s Note’ of what he had read in the 
‘shabby volume’ is extremely similar: 


In the course of his wanderings that American sailor worked for some months 
on board a schooner, the master and owner of which was the thief of whom I had 
heard in my very young days. I have no doubt of that because there could 
hardly have been two exploits of that peculiar kind in the same part of the world 
and both connected with a South American revolution. 

The fellow had actually managed to steal a lighter with silver, and this, it 
seems, only because he was implicitly trusted by his employers, who must have 
been singularly poor judges of character. In the sailor’s story he is represented 
as an unmitigated rascal, a small cheat, stupidly ferocious, morose, of mean 
appearance, and altogether unworthy of the greatness this opportunity had 


thrust upon him. .. . 
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Ultimately the sailor, disgusted with the sordid meanness of that impenitent 
thief, deserted from the schooner. The whole ep1sode takes about three pages 
of his autobiography. 

Conrad can hardly have been referring to any book except On Many Seas. 
Published in 1897, it could well have found its way into a second-hand book 
shop by 1902;' and however garrulous Nicolo may have been, he is unlikely 
to have told his story to more than one American seaman who later pub- 
lished his autobiography with the assistance of a collaborator. Moreover, 
there are no important discrepancies between Conrad’s recollection and the 
book itself. It is true that William Stone Booth, who explains in a brief 
preface to On Many Seas that he has acted only as ‘editor’, seems to have 
been a free-lance writer and literary adviser to publishers rather than a 
journalist :? but as an offhand impression of Booth’s prefatory note Con- 
rad’s phrase ‘with the assistance of a journalist’ is fair enough; nor need we 
feel obliged to defend Booth too strenuously from the opprobrium since 
he was undoubtedly a Baconian. The only other divergencies between 
Conrad and On Many Seas are equally slight: Conrad says that ‘the whole 
episode takes about three pages’, whereas it actually takes just over four; 
Conrad says that the seaman ‘worked for some months’ on board the 
schooner, whereas the inference from Hamblen is that the period was little 
more than one month—he deserted at Panama before he was entitled to 
any wages other than the month’s advance he had already received at Payta. 
Conrad’s account of the desertion itself—how the sailor was ‘disgusted 
with the sordid meanness of that impenitent thief’—is an excellent sum- 
mary of Hamblen’s explanation of how he and his two companions stayed 
on shore after Nicolo had threatened to shoot them rather than pay out 
the five dollars each which was their agreed share of the profits from some 
incidental mackerel fishing. 

Conrad’s description of Nicolo’s psychological attitude to the theft is 
particularly close to that portrayed in On Many Seas. Hamblen’s account 
is as follows: 

“You tink,’ said he, ‘I make money wid dis schooner? No; I no care for what 
leedle money I make here, but I mus git reesh slow, don you see?’ I told him I 
shouldn’t think he would talk about it. How did he know but I might go and 
give him away in Panama? He laughed and said he was too well and favourably 
known in Panama for any one to believe such a yarn about him, and warned me 
that if I tried such a game as that, he had lots of friends who would not give 
him the chance to shoot me, as they would do it for him, and advised me if I 
had any doubts about it to try it on when we got there. 

' There was a London edition in 1897. 


2 National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, xx. 261-2. 
3 See his Some Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon (New York, 1909), and later similar 


works, 
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Compare this with Conrad’s version: 


What was interesting was that he would boast of it openly. 

He used to say: ‘People think I make a lot of money in this schooner of mine. 
But that is nothing. I don’t care for that. Now and then I go away quietly and 
lift a bar of silver. I must get rich slowly—you understand.’ 

There was also another curious point about the man. Once in the course of 
some quarrel the sailor threatened him: ‘What’s to prevent me reporting ashore 
what you have told me about that silver?’ 

The cynical ruffian was not alarmed in the least. He actually laughed. ‘You 
fool, if you dare talk like that on shore about me you will get a knife stuck in 
your back. Every man, woman, and child in that port is my friend. And who’s 
to prove the lighter wasn’t sunk? I didn’t show you where the silver is hidden. 
Did I? So you know nothing. And suppose I lied? Eh?’ 


Conrad has spared us any attempt to reproduce the pidgin English of 
the original; he has telescoped the quarrel over the mackerel profits and 
Nicolo’s confession; he turns the content of Hamblen’s whole final para- 
graph into direct speech, increasing its vividness; he adds the entirely 
plausible further explanation ‘I didn’t show you where the silver is hidden. 
Did I? ... And suppose I lied ?’; he expands ‘lots of friends’ into ‘every 
man, woman, and child’; but the substance is identical and some of the 
verbal parallels are very close, especially in the key lines: Hamblen has 
‘I mus git reesh slow, don you see?’ and Conrad, ‘I must get rich slowly— 
you understand.’! 

The germ of Nostromo, then, was present in Hamblen’s account of the 
theft of a load of silver by a trusted lighterman and its subsequent slow 
conversion into negotiable wealth. The character of Nicolo himself, how- 
ever, was quite unsuited to Conrad’s purposes: as he explained in the 
‘Author’s Note’, ‘it was only when it dawned upon me that the purloiner 
of the treasure need not necessarily be a confirmed rogue, that he could be 
even a man of character, an actor and possibly a victim in the changing 
scenes of a revolution, it was only then that I had the first vision of a twi- 
light country which was to become the province of Sulaco.. .’. Conrad’s 
hero could not share the total lack of moral imagination which Nicolo 
showed by continuing to work for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for 
five years after the theft: he could only confess it, not at random to any 
chance companion but only under the most extreme subjective pressures 
to Mrs. Gould; and even then, not as a piece of shipboard bragging but as 
a death-bed attempt to deliver his conscience from what he had come to 
recognize as a curse. 

Dominic Cervoni was resurrected out of Conrad’s own past to fill 
Nicolo’s role, and this takes us beyond Hamblen’s On Many Seas. But 


! Cf. Nostromo, p. 503, ‘‘‘I must grow rich very slowly,” he [Nostromo] meditated, aloud.’ 
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there were also many incidental details of Nicolo’s story which are not 
mentioned in the ‘Author’s Note’ but which reappear in Nostromo. The 
orders given Nicolo by his employers are paralleled by Decoud’s plan of 
taking the lighter ‘to a small port out of Costaguana territory . . . where the 
first north-bound steamer will get orders to pick it up’; Nicolo falsely 
announces that his lighter and its treasure were sunk by a big steamer, and 
in Nostromo the lighter is nearly rammed by Sotillo’s steamer; Nicolo 
actually hides the silver in shallow water, and though Nostromo does not 
do this, he passes the idea on as a suggestion to Dr. Monygham, who uses 
it to delude Sotillo; in any case both Nicolo and Nostromo swim ashore 
after making their cache and say or imply that the treasure has been acci- 
dentally sunk. 

So much for the main parallels between Nostromo and On Many Seas. 
Before we attempt a brief evaluation of Conrad’s handling of his source, 
there are two further matters concerning Nicolo which may be of some 


incidental interest. 
First, it seems probable that the man who was the origin of Conrad’s 


Nostromo was in fact not an Italian but a Hungarian: for Hamblen, 
apparently unaware of the implication, describes how Nicolo much resented 
that there was only ‘a small green patch in the lower corner’ of the Austrian 
flag he flew ‘for represent my countree’—a reference, presumably, to the 
joint Austro-Hungarian flag, adopted in 1869, three years before the episode 


related by Hamblen.' Secondly, there are good grounds for believing that 
the whole story of the theft of the silver was invented, possibly by Hamblen 
but more probably by Nicolo. That Hamblen’s veracity is not beyond 
question is shown by the fact that in On Many Seas he eventually becomes 
captain (a rank he apparently never attained) of a great ship called The 
Electric Age (which apparently never existed).2, On the other hand, the 
early portion of Hamblen’s narrative, including the Nicolo episode, rings 
true, and there it is Nicolo himself who seems to be very unreliable and 
quite unlikely, as Conrad noted, to win the confidence of his superiors. 
Apart from this psychological implausibility there are two main arguments 
against the authenticity of Nicolo’s story: such a large loss of silver by a 
powerful American company would be an important, indeed a sensational, 
matter, but there seems to be no account of it in contemporary or later 


' A short time after he left Nicolo in Panama, Hamblen notes the presence of the S.S. 

Virginius in Colon harbour under circumstances corresponding to those recounted by 
Tracy Robinson in Panama: a Personal Record of Forty-six Years 1861-1907 (New York 
and Panama, 1907), pp. 124-6, who gives the date of the Virginius’s departure as 26 April 
1872. 
? We are greatly obliged to Mr. Felix Carlos Duque G., Assistant General Manager of 
the Panama Star and Herald, and to Professor John H. Kemble of Pomona College, 
California, an authority ah the Pacific Mail Stearnship Company, for their help in attempt- 
ing to verify details of the Nicolo anecdote. 


4690.37 4 
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records; and further, the geograpi: of the episode is quite unconvincing 
—Malme, for example, seems not to exist. What seems most probable, 
therefore, is that Nicolo cast himself as the hero of some ‘vagrant anecdote’ 
similar to the one which Conrad himself heard when he came to the Carib- 
bean a few years later. It may indeed be surmised that both anecdotes 
have as their ultimate ancestor the famous story of how one Captain 
Thompson absconded with an enormous treasure entrusted to him by 
citizens of Lima during an insurrection led by Bolivar in 1821, and buried 
it on Cocos Island. The currency of this tale in the period is attested by 
one of Hamblen’s later novels, The Yarn of a Bucko Mate (New York, 
1899), pp. 182 ff., which relates a hunt for a buried treasure very like the 
one that, at the very dawn of the long era of South American revolutions, 
supposedly found its way to Cocos Island, which lies, appropriately enough, 
in the Pacific to the west both of Panama and of Conrad’s imaginary pro- 
vince of Sulaco. 

The ultimate source and verity of the Nicolo anecdote, however, are of 
minor and speculative interest. We are on firmer ground when we come 
to consider what On Many Seas reveals about Conrad’s attitude to his 
sources in general, a matter of some consequence in view of the discovery 
over the last thirty years of various unacknowledged sources for some of 
Conrad’s fiction.' The most frequently cited example is Suspense; but 
there the question of unacknowledged borrowing can hardly arise since, 
being unfinished, it has no author’s note.? Elsewhere, as in the case of 
Nostromo, the weight of evidence suggests that Conrad indicated his 
indebtednesses in his ‘Author’s Notes’ as well as he remembered them. 
These, however, were nearly always written many years after the works 
they prefaced; often, no doubt, books referred to as sources, even if 
Conrad had ever owned them, had been mislaid or lost in the intervening 
years ;} and certainly Conrad—who was neither a professional scholar nor 
a librarian—felt no strong impulse to track his sources down and cite 
them completely and accurately. Thus in the ‘Author’s Note’ to A Set 
of Six, he wrote of ‘Gaspar ‘Ruiz’: 

The hint for Gaspar Ruiz the man I found in a book by Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N., who was for some time, between the years 1824 and 1828, senior officer of 
a small British Squadron on the West Coast of South America. His book 
published in the thirties obtained a certain celebrity and I suppose is to be found 
still in some libraries. The curious who may be mistrusting my imagination are 

' See, for example, G. Jean-Aubry, ‘The Inner History of Conrad’s Suspense’, Book- 
man's Fournal, xiii (1925), 3-10; T.L.S., 25 Feb. 1926, 4 March 1926, 30 Oct. 1930; A. 
Tretiak, ‘A Note on Joseph Conrad’, Revue Anglo-Américaine, xii (1934), 46-47. 

2 See Miriam H. Wood, ‘A Source of Conrad’s Suspense’, M.L.N., 1 (1935), 393. 


3 On Many Seas is not listed in A Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, and Corrected Type- 
scripts from the Library of the Late Joseph Conrad (London, 1925). 
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referred to that printed document, Vol. II, I forget the page, but it is somewhere 
not far from the end. 


The mistrust of the curious has its little triumphs: Hall was actually in 
the South American area between 1820 and 1822, and saw no naval service 
after 1823;' his book Extracts from a fournal Written on the Coasts of Chile, 
Peru, and Mexico 1820, 1821, 1822 was first published in 1824 and had 
gone into its fifth editicn by 1826, but there was apparently no edition at all 
in the thirties; and the episode concerned, dealing with Benavides, actually 
occurs in the first volume, though it is indeed towards the end.? For “The 
Duel’ Conrad could apparently recall little about the nature of his source, 
but related fairly fully what he remembered of its contents.3 Similarly 
with Nostromo. Ivo Vidan has recently shown in this journal* that Conrad 
must have used G. F. Masterman’s Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay; 
but, interesting as it is, the indebtedness is hardly of a nature to call for 
acknowledgement, since, proper names apart, it offers little which could 
not be paralleled in memoirs and histories of other South American 
countries. As to Hamblen, it is clear that although Conrad failed to recall 
or at least did not indicate, the author and title of his source, he described 
its substance with extraordinary exactness in his ‘Author’s Note’. So, while 
it is, of course, possible that Conrad was sometimes deliberately vague 
about his borrowings, it seems much more likely that he merely forgot 
many details about his sources which were of no particular relevance to his 
literary purposes, such as authors and titles, while he remembered clearly 
and recounted accurately whatever in the contents had imprinted itself on 
his imagination. Certainly, if we assume, as seems obligatory, that Con- 
rad’s account of On Many Seas was written from an unrefreshed memory 
of a book read some fifteen years earlier, his ‘Author’s Note’ will be seen 
to constitute a tribute to his capacity for vivid and illuminating recall. 

To turn briefly to the way Conrad used On Many Seas in the writing of 
Nostromo, what is most obviously offered us is a momentary insight into 
the workings of his mode of creation. Graham Greene has made a sug- 
gestive contrast between the very different ‘germs of stories’ which appealed 
to Conrad and to Henry James: ‘anecdotes remarkable as a rule for their 
anarchy’ tended to inspire Conrad’s novels, as opposed to the ‘neat little 
dinner-table stories’ favoured by James.’ The Nicolo episode is actually 
a neater little story than Conrad usually began with; but Hamblen’s account 

! According to D.N.B. 

2 Pp. 281-335 in the first edition (Edinburgh, 1824). It is not quite impossible that Con- 
rad is thinking of the fifth edition, published as the second and third volumes of Constable’s 
Miscellany; here the Benavides episode does occur in a second volume. 

3 See J. DeLancey Ferguson, ‘The Plot of Conrad’s The Duel’, M.L.N., 1(1935), 385-90. 


*‘One Source of Conrad’s Nostromo’, R.E.S., N.s. vii (1956), 287-93. 
5 In The Lost Childhood and Other Essays (London, 1951), p. 99. 
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disclosed the valuable detail—apparently lacking in the version which 
Conrad had originally heard—that the thief was himself a lighterman em- 
ployed by the steamship company, implicitly trusted by his employers in 
spite of his being an obvious rascal; disclosed, in fact, rich suggestions of 
nautical, political, and psychological anarchy. It immediately became 
apparent, however, that the actual person described by Hamblen was 
‘altogether unworthy of the greatness this opportunity had thrust upon 
him’. What was needed, therefore, was a character who would be worthy 
of the larger paradoxes implicit in Nicolo’s act; worthy, that is, of its moral 
essence, the irony of misplaced trust; what was needed, in fact, was some- 
one who could be legitimately taken as ‘our man’; and so, as he wrote to 
Galsworthy, Conrad began his novel by writing the single word of the 
title—Nostromo.' 
+ There followed a process of total imaginative reconstruction from this 
Single premiss, in which many other sources both documentary and auto- 
biographical were called upon; and a fuller analysis of how the Nicolo 
episode was finally metamorphosed into Nostromo would no doubt bring 
into yet closer view two of the most characteristic features of Conrad’s 
imagination: parsimony of invention, prodigality of discovery. 

1G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life & Letters (London, 1927), i. 308. Some critics 
—as most recently Richard Curle in his introduction to the Everyman's Library Nostromo 
(p. xii)}—have pointed out that the title is not wholly felicitous, since it refers to only one 
of the novel’s many elements; the reason is presumably that the title is essentially a relic of 
the novel’s germinal inspiration. 
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THE WANDERER, LINES 49-55 


ponne beod py hefigran heortan benne, 

sare efter swaesne; sorg bid geniwad, 

ponne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfed, 
greted gliwstafum, georne geondsceawad; 

secga geseldan swimmaé oft on weg, 

fleotendra ferd no per fela bringed 

cudra cwidegiedda: 55 


TuesE lines in The Wanderer are a notorious crux, the difficulty centring 
upon the phrase secga geseldan, and what exactly these things are. The 
many suggestions offered have included boats filled with foreigners, and 
ghosts or phantoms existing in the half-waking or delirious mind of the 
Wanderer. In the former explanations stress is laid on the Wanderer as 
an exile, not at sea, but sitting on some foreign shore eagerly scanning the 
ships arriving, but seeing only ships manned by alien crews whose speech 
he cannot understand. All these explanations have their difficulties, and I 
would like to suggest a solution (not, as far as I know, hitherto proposed) 
which seems to me to remove many of them and, more important, a solution 
which fits into the whole movement of the poem’s imagery and thought— 
namely, that the poet is here referring to seagulls. 

In these lines, secga geseldan ‘companions or comrades of men’, is 
paralleled by fleotendra ferd, ‘a group or troop of floating ones’, and what- 
ever these two parallel phrases refer to, we are told that they swim. All 
these descriptions fit seagulls perfectly. From the sailor’s point of view, 
often rowing far from sight of land in icy seas, cut off from his comrades at 
home, the seagulls around his ship are truly ‘companions of men’, often 
the only ones, while seagulls bobbing over the waves are perfectly described 
by fleotendra ferd. This explanation, incidentally, removes the need to 
attribute a unique figurative usage to swimmad, which any interpretation 
involving phantoms demands, or to emend manuscript oft to eft as most 
editors do. 

The other characteristic of these things, whatever they may be, is that 
they do not bring there fela . . . cudra cwidegiedda. This has been taken to 
mean, if fleotendra ferd refers to ships, that these are manned by foreign 
crews who speak a language unintelligible to the exile; if the fleotendra 
feré are phantoms or illusions, they are silent apparitions, the phrase 
being explained as an understatement, i.e. ‘bringing no known speech or 
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songs’ means ‘they do not talk at all’. But a possible translation of 
cwidegiedda, bringing out more strongly the meaning of the cwide element 
as ‘the expression of a thought, a sentence or period’, could be ‘speeches 
or songs expressing thoughts’ or more neatly, ‘articulate songs’. The 
point then would be, not that these things speak in a foreign tongue or that 
they do not make any noise, but that they make mere noise, not articulate 
speech which is familiar and meaningful. 

This interpretation provides a parallel movement in the middle of the 
poem, the waking from the dream of home to the cold seascape with sea- 
birds (45-48), and the return from the daydream of kinsmen to the same 
seagulls his only companions (51~55), a twin movement emphasized by 
phrases of parallel construction and words. As the first waking starts with 
sorg bid geniwad, the second also opens with an echo of this in cearo bid 
geniwad. 

This interpretation of the sentence ‘fleotendra ferd no per fela bringed/ 
cudra cwidegiedda’ is illuminated by lines 18-22 of The Seafarer, which 
at the same time support my interpretation of these things as seagulls: 

per ic ne gehyrde butan hlimman sz, 
iscaldne weg, hwilum ylfete song: 
dyde ic me to gomene ganetes hleopor 
and huilpan sweg fore hleahtor wera, 
mzew singende fore medodrince. 


These lines at least prove that it was not beyond the range of an Old 
English poet to make a conscious contrast between the company of birds 
at sea and the company of men at homz, and to press home that difference 
by contrasting the noises made by each. All this would seem to be an 
extended expression of the idea which lies behind lines 53-55 of The 
Wanderer, where all is implied in a much more concentrated way. In The 
Wanderer the juxtaposition of the half-human phrase secga geseldan with 
the more obviously seabird fleotendra ferd replaces The Seafarer’s conscious 
and fully expressed pretence that one is the other; while the contrast 
between the cries of the birds and the familiar articulate speech of men is 
implied in The Wanderer in a negative understatement, rather than in the 
fully developed and more obvious contrast presented in The Seafarer. 
GRAHAM MIDGLEY 


SIR THOPAS AND THE WILD BEASTS 


Sir Thopas, at once a satire on the Flemings and on the more inept 
romances, is throughout a pattern in ridiculous and unexpected incon- 
gruities. One of the most obvious, on the surface, is the hero’s hunting 
expedition. “The forest through which Childe Thopas rides is infested 
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with many wild beasts. We look to hear of the lion and the pard’, writes 
R. K. Root,' ‘but the next verse explains: “Ye, both bukke and hare!” ’ 
As Manly asks, ‘What other wild beasts could one expect in the forests of 
Flanders?’? Robinson’s note is a reference to Manly, and Skeat did not 
think the lines worth a comment or the word wild worth detailed treatment 
in his glossary. 

But is it quite so simple? 

Bucks, of course, can be wild in every sense of the word: it is the 
‘timorous flying hare’ that seems so out of place—Shakespeare’s poor 
Wat, the inoffensive friendly creature of Gay’s fiftieth Fable, Cowper’s 
pet ‘Puss’. 

If we put away modern sentiment and look at the hare through the eyes 
of the medieval hunter, we see a very different creature. The Boke of 
St. Albans? tells us that there are four beasts of Venery: the first is the 
hart, and ‘the secunde is the hare’: the other two, we should observe, are 
the boar and the wolf. Later, we are told that the hare ‘Kyng shall be calde 
of all venery’. 

The Master of Game+ (also written early in the fifteenth century), by 
Edward, second Duke of York, informs us that ‘the seeking [of the hare] 
is a well fair thing, and the chasing of the hare is a well fair thing, and the 
slaying of him with strength (of hounds) is a fair thing, for it requireth 
great mastery’ because of the animal’s cunning. The hare is courageous 
too—one ‘that runneth with right standing ears is but little afraid, and is 
strong, and yet when she holdeth one ear upright and the other laid on her 
back she feareth but little the hounds’. 

The hare has been used in contrast to the lion as the type of cowardice 
since about 1325, but it is clear that hunters thought it no ignoble quarry, 
and there would have been nothing derogatory in Sir Thopas’s pursuit of it. 

Furthermore, hares were correctly described as wild beasts. They were 
not ferae according to the forest laws,’ but ferus was the adjective applied 
to fawns and even rabbits in Latin documents, so wild can hardly be wrong 
for a hare. For example, on 18 December 1371 William of Wykeham felt 
it appropriate to threaten with the Greater Excommunication certain 
persons ‘fingentes se filios ecclesie, licet degeneres’. They were in fact 
poachers, who entered the episcopal park at Fareham and took ‘damas ac 
damulas . . . et cuniculos . . . et alia animalia fera inibi existencia’.6 Three 
years later the same sentence was actually pronounced on similar sinners 


! The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, Mass., 1922), p. 202. 

2 The Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1929), p. 631. 

3 Facsimile, with Introduction by William Blades, sigs. e i, e ii. 

* Modernized Version, ed. W. and F. Baillie-Grohman (London, 1919), pp. 15, 17. 
5 See Du Cange, Glossarium, under fera. 

© Register of William of Wykeham (Hampshire Record Society, 1899), ii. 150. 
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at Farnham and Crondall, because by both night and day they had secretly 
broken in, with ‘machinis, rethibus, laqueis, canibus, archubus et sagittis, 
ac misteriis aliis pro capiendis cuniculis et aliis feris bestiis fabricatis’. 
They had taken ‘cuniculos . . . et alias feras bestias’.'! ‘To the modern mind, 
wild beasts suggests lions and tigers in foreign jungles, or on show in zoo or 
menagerie. We should recall that originally a wild beast was one not 
domesticated, especially one to hunt. The sense of ‘ferocious’, ‘cruel’, or 
‘dangerous’ is a natural but later development: it was current, however, 
at the same time as the technical sense, and Chaucer so uses it. There lies 
his joke. ‘Though his lines are probably more absurd to us than to him,? 
he meant his audience to remember the other incongruous sense of wild 
lurking behind the technical correctness of his words. We make the same 
kind of joke when, in a bureaucrat-ridden age, we speak with sarcastic 
emphasis of Civil Servants. S. I. TucKER 


THE BIRTH OF PISTOL 


Henry IV, as a whole, shows signs that Shakespeare changed his mind 
during composition,’ and Part 2 is particularly ill-balanced. The comic 
material has to compensate for the poverty of the serious matter, and since 
even Falstaff cannot carry the whole burden, Pistol is added to the rogues’ 
gallery. Pistol is renowned for his ill-bolted blank-verse memories of stage 
plays, but, as far as I know, it has not been pointed out that this habit is 
not a feature of his character as first drawn, and that one can observe the 
exact moment when the idea came into Shakespeare’s head. Pistol appears 
in person at II. iv. 105,* but his first entry is prepared by a long build-up 
of the usual type designed to let the audience know what to expect. During 
the whole of these forty lines (65-104), in which Doll, Falstaff, and the 
Hostess discuss him, not a word is said about his dramatic interests. He 
is typically (and as advertised on the title-page of the 1600 quarto) the 
‘swaggerer’ or drunken military bully: ‘swaggering rascal . . . your ancient 
swaggerer . . . swaggering companions’. The best that Falstaff can say for 
him is that he is not really a swaggerer, but a ‘tame cheater’, which is an 
underworld term for a ‘card-sharper’s decoy duck’.s When Pistol enters, 
at |. 105, he behaves entirely as foreshadowed: he takes his drink, ‘dis- 

* Register of William of Wykeham (Hampshire Record Society, 1899), ii. 213. This 
passage is translated in C. J. Offer, The Bishop's Register (S.P.C.K., 1929), p. 225; the in- 
serted [sic] after ‘other wild beasts’ betrays the natural present-day reaction. 

? Professor Coghill obscures the subtlety when he renders wilde best by ‘monster’. 

3 See H. Jenkins, The Structural Problem in Shakespeare’s Henry IV (London, 1956). 

* Line-numbering and quotations from the New Cambridge edition, ed. J. Dover 
Wilson (1946). 

5 Wilson, glossary. 
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charges’ obscenely upon the Hostess, and then tries to ‘charge’ Doll. In 
her he has taken on more than he knew; she opens upon him with all her 
gutter vocabulary, and the best that he can retort is the feeble swaggerer’s 
threat to ‘murder her ruff’. Doll’s insults are detailed and accurate, but 
nowhere does she drop the slightest hint that Pistol has any connexion with 
the playhouse. The joke out of which this first part of the scene is built is 
simply that of the swaggerer out-swaggered; the concept is complete, the 
scene smooth and in agreement with the build-up and with Pistol’s name. 

There are forty-six lines of dialogue after Pistol’s entry without a single 
dramatic reminiscence.' The first such echo occurs at 1. 151. Doll has 
just completed her torrent of abuse: 


BARDOLPH. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 
FALSTAFF. Hark thee hither, Mistress Doll. 
[they go aside. 
pistoL. Not I. I tell thee what, Corporal Bardolph, I could tear her. I'll 
be revenged of her. 
BARDOLPH. Pray thee, go down. 
PIsToL. I'll see her damned first,—to Pluto’s damnéd lake, by this hand, to 
th’infernal deep, with Erebus and tortures vile also. . . . 


and so on, to Hiren and the jades of Asia. Pistol’s ‘I’ll see her damned first’ 
contains no echo of stage rhodomontade,? but is a wholly natural rejoinder 


to Doll’s insults. It looks as though it was precisely here that Shakespeare 
paused, and wondered what Pistol was to say next. ‘Damned’ suggests 
hell, with all its literary associations, the idea is born, and Pistol starts to 
talk like a stage play. From this point every speech of his is made up 
wholly of dramatic fustian, and he uses almost nothing but blank verse, 
though hitherto, like everybody else, he has been satisfied with prose. 
Moreover, the rest of the scene down to Pistol’s exit is not elaborately 
developed. It consists of nothing but a blank verse brawl, only fifty lines 
long. It seems that Shakespeare had not designed the histrionic element in 
Pistol, and therefore had not thought out its potentialities. 

In 11. iv no other character plays up to Pistol’s dramatic style, despite the 
rich comic opportunity. In this respect, as in all others, Pistol’s second 
scene (V. iii) provides strong contrast. After one short prose speech of two 
sentences (88-go), he launches into full blank-verse sail with ‘Puff in thy 
teeth, most recreant coward base!’ Falstaff answers him in the same vein, 
and so the scene continues, to the considerable confusion of Shallow. In 
v. iii Pistol’s humour is established in Shakespeare’s mind from the 


1 A few obscure phrases from I]. 105-50 are explained by editors by parallels from 


plays, but no echoes are suggested. 
2 Contrast also the plainness of ‘I'll be revenged of her’ with the threat to Fluellen, 


Henry V, v. i, ‘By this leek, I will most horribly revenge’. 
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beginning, and he uses its comic effects for dialogue as well as monologue. 
The same is true of Henry V (11. i), where Pistol enters in blank verse. 

All this strongly suggests that the composition of Pistol’s first scene was 
not fully planned; that the idea of making him an habitué of the theatre 
was not originally in Shakespeare’s mind; and that it came to him when he 
had reached the end of the natural development of his first design for 
Pistol the swaggerer—conceivably after a short break in composition. 


S. MusGROVE 


WEAK MASTERS 


In The Tempest, Vv. i. 41 Prospero refers to his elves and ‘demy-puppets’ as 
‘weake Masters’, a phrase which (as Professor Frank Kermode points out 
in his recent Arden edition) has ‘not been satisfactorily explained’—so 
much so that some editors, including J. D. Wilson in the New Cambridge 
edition, follow Hanmer in emending masters to ministers. But in fact the 
usage has several parallels. In Macbeth, tv. i. 63 the ‘first witch’ refers to 
the apparitions which the witches call up as ‘our Masters’. Mr. Kermode 
has pointed out that Spenser, in F.Q., 111. viii. 4, similarly describes the 
‘sprights’ which a witch ‘was wont to entertaine’ as ‘the maisters of her 
art’, and that Ben Jonson, in a note to the Masque of Queens, speaks of the 
witches’ ‘little masters or martinets’. O.E.D. cites two instances of the 
diminutive maisterel(l), in the same sense of ‘familiar spirit’, from Gaule’s 
Magastromancer (1652). Finally Spenser, in F.Q., 1. vii. 7, calls a pilot’s 
card and compass ‘the maysters of his long experiment’. 

No sense of the ordinary word master will fit these instances ; for familiar 
spirits are not the masters, but the instruments, of those who control them! 
(Prospero’s spirits are at his bidding, to be set free when he chooses), and 
the pilot’s card and compass are his tools. Evidently we have to do with a 
disguised form of the obsolete word mister, from OFr. mestier (ModFr. 
métier) and ultimately from popular Latin *muisterium for ministerium, for 
one of the many senses of this word is ‘instrument or tool employed in the 
exercise of a craft or skill’. Of this sense O.E.D. cites (under mister sb.', 
1. b) only a single English instance, from Holland’s Howlat (c. 1450), 
where the reference is to a pen; but Godefroy* gives French instances in 
which it is to instruments of music and of torture. This word, in its literal 
sense of ‘tool’, would obviously be appropriate to the second passage cited 

! Jonson seems to have thought that the ‘martinets’ (a diminutive of Martin; see O.E.D. 
under martinet*) were the ‘little masters’ of the witches because they summoned and 


dismissed their conventions; but he is apparently trying to rationalize the use of the word. 
2 Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue frangaise, v (Paris, 1886), under mestier. 
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from Spenser, and metaphorically employed would suit the other cases, 
in which elves, apparitions, and familiar spirits are the ‘instruments’ of 
supernatural power. Hence also the apparently inconsistent adjective in 
The Tempest : the elves are the ‘weak instruments’ of Prospero’s rough magic. 

As for the form taken by the word, explanation must surely start from 
the fact that the written forms maister and master were freely pronounced 
mister. It would perhaps be possible to argue that the printers of Spenser 
and Shakespeare, in a desire to be ‘correct’, have substituted maister (in 
Spenser) and master (in Shakespeare) for an intended mister ‘instrument’ ; 
but the instance in Jonson, and still more Gaule’s form maisterel, make this 
very unlikely. It is much more probable that the identity in pronunciation 
has led to blending and confusion of mister ‘instrument’ and master, with 
the consequence that the latter has taken over the sense ‘instrument’ from 
the former.2 

If master, being thus a substitute for mister, has the sense ‘instrument’, 
it also has an ultimate semantic connexion with minister (since mister is 
ultimately from ministerium) ; and it is interesting that minister(s) occurs in 
similar contexts.3 Examples in Shakespeare are Tempest, I. ii. 275 and III. 
ili. 87, and A/l’s Well, 11. i. 140 and 11. iii. 40. Another possible instance, 
at first sight especially striking, is in Troilus and Cressida, Prologue, 3-5: 

their shippes 
Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruell Warre. 


Here ‘ministers and instruments’ could be a doublet like Hamlet’s ‘book 
and volume’, which would be typical of Troilus and Cressida; but it is 
probably safer to assume that a distinction is intended, ministers referting 
to the soldiery and imstruments to the weapons. In view of this close 
equivalence of minister and master (in the special sense here considered), 
it is possible that a further instance of the latter occurs in The Tempest, 1. 
ii. 162-3, where Prospero, who had earlier (131-2) told Miranda how 


The ministers for th’ purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying selfe, 


! The form mister (which develops rather from maister than from master; cf. prithee 
from pray thee) is recorded from 1551 (see O.£.D. under mister sb.?), but is certainly 
older, since the exactly comparable mistress < maistresse occurs earlier. 

2 Cf. O.E.D. under mystery?, where it is suggested that in the senses ‘handicraft, craft, 
trade, profession’, &c., and ‘trade-guild’, &c., ‘there was probably confusion with maistrie, 
MASTERY’. Cf. also Godefroy’s supplement (vol. x, Paris, 1902), which records under mestier 
instances (dated 1285 and 1346) in which the word is spelt maistier. In English, mister in the 
sense ‘need’ is spelt maister in The Destruction of Troy (1. 35), the manuscript of which has 
been convincingly dated c. 1540 by C. A. Luttrell in Neophilologus, xlii (1958), 38-50. 

3 Hence the possibility of substituting ministers for masters in Temp., V. i. 41, as editors 
have suggested. See also Gaule’s reference to ‘maisterels, and ministrels’ in the second of 
the passages cited by O.E.D. under maisterel(l. 
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now refers to Gonzalo as having been appointed ‘Master of this designe’. 
Obviously he may mean no more than that Gonzalo had been put in charge 
of the operation; but it is possible, in view of his earlier use of the word 
ministers, that he means that Gonzalo had been appointed to carry out the 
design, to be its ‘instrument’. 
M. K. FLINT 
E. J. Dosson 


‘AND WITHOUT THORN THE ROSE’ 


Amonc the rare delights of Paradise were flowers of all colours and roses 
without thorns: ‘Flours of all hue, and without Thorn the Rose’ (Paradise 
Lost, iv. 256). On the second hemistich of this line some light may yet 
be shed. The first commentary, with its irrelevant allusion, is disappoint- 
ing. Hume wrote: ‘According to the general Superstition, that the Earth, 
before it was accursed for Mans Sin and Punishment, brought forth no 
Thorns, Gen. 3. Vers. 18. But whether the charming Rose had its Guard 
about it originally, that every rude Hand might not sully and prostitute 
its blushing Beauties, is not determinable’ (Paradise Lost, 5th ed., 1695). 
Succeeding comment is mentioned and supplemented by a correspondent, 
identified only as E., in The European Magazine and London Review, 
November 1795 (xxviii. 296). After quoting the line from Paradise Lost 
the correspondent writes: 

This, some one has observed, is an Italian conceit. Bentley has expunged the 
whole line, as unfit for a serious poem. ‘But it should be remembered’, says 
Newton in his note, ‘that it was part of the curse denounced upon the earth for 
Adam’s transgression, that it should bring forth thorns and thistles.—Gen. iii, 18. 
And from hence the general opinion has prevailed, that there were no thorns 
before; which is enough to justify a Poet in saying the rose was without thorns.’ 


He then makes the first significant contribution: he cites and quotes St. 
Basil as an authority: 


The following extracts from Basil will serve to corroborate the Editor’s remark. 
Milton read the Fathers. Some few references to Basil have been made by Peck; 
but this obvious imitation has escaped him: .. . 
rosa tunc spinis carebat ; postea vero pulchritudini floris adjunctae sunt spinae ; 
ut afficeremur moerore, odoris suavitati propinquo; memores delicti, propter 
quod spinas et tribulos damnata tellus protulit—Hom. 5. De Germinatione 
Terrae. 
A similar observation occurs in his Third Oration, De Paradiso. Milton’s 
hemistich and these passages from Basil, when compared together, manifest a 
striking coincidence of thought and expression. The Father and the Poet have 
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with equal seriousness asserted, that the rose was originally without a thorn; but 
that, since the Fall, 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ¢psis floribus angit. Lucr. 


This line from De Rerum Natura (iv. 1134) is part of the argument to show 
the vanity, the frustration, the essential bitterness of love: ‘but all is vanity, 
since from the very fountain of enchantment rises a drop of bitterness to 
torment amongst all the flowers.’ 

Hurd’s note, quoted by Todd, is again misleading: ‘The Rose without 
thorns is a rarity and though it was fine to imagine such an one in Paradise, 
could only be an Italian refinement.’ Todd corrects the error: ‘Our poetry 
was in possession of this ‘‘rarity” before Milton’s exhibition of it, supported 
by venerable authority.’ He quotes from Herrick’s Noble Numbers (1647) 
the couplet 

Before man’s fall the rose was born 
(St Ambrose says) without the thorn. 


He adds: ‘St. Basil was of the same opinion. Milton, in his description of 
Paradise particularly, consulted the Fathers.” (See Ann Mary Gossman, 
“Man Plac’t in a Paradise: A Comparative Study of Milton, St. Ambrose, 
and Hugh St. Victor’, Thesis, The Rice Institute, 1954.) 

The relevant commentary of St. Ambrose is in his Hexaemeron, Lib. 111, 
Caput xi, which has the following heading: ‘De ortu arborum: atque 


inibi de rosa que primo sine spinis nata, illis postomodum inhorruit, et 
vite nostrz speculum facta est.’ The second paragraph of the chapter 
develops the idea: 


Surrexerat ante floribus immixta terrenis [teneris] sine spinis rosa, et pulcher- 
rimus flos sine ulla fraude vernabat: postea spina sepsit gratiam floris, tanquam 
humanz speculum preferens vite, que suavitatem perfunctionis sue finitimis 
curarum stimulis sepe compungat. Vallata est enim elegantia vite nostra, et 
quibusdam sollicitudinibus obsepta, ut tristitia adjuncta sit gratia. Unde cum 
unusquisque aut suavitate rationis, aut prosperioris cursus successibus gratulatur 
meminisse culpa eum convenit, per quam nobis in paradisi ameenitate florentibus 
spine mentis, animaque sentes jure condemnationis ascripti sunt. Irrutiles 
igitur licet, o homo, aut splendore nobilitatis, aut fastigio potestatis, aut fulgore 
virtutis, semper tibi spina proxima est, semper est sentis, semper inferiora tua 
respice, super spinas germinas, nec prolixa gratia manet: brevi unusquisque 
decurso «tatis flore marcescit. (Patr. Lat., xiv. 188.) 


The thought of both Fathers is that the thorns were added to be an image 
or mirror of human life; that the thorns remind man of the crime because 
of which the cursed earth brought forth thorns; that after the Fall sadness 
and sorrow were joined to favour or grace; that in the brilliance of fame or 
nobility, in the height of power, in the brightness of excellence or goodness, 
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the thorn is near; that the flower soon languishes. Thus are we reminded of 
the harsh realities of life, of the thorns of anxiety and care, of man’s sin. 
The commentaries of St. Basil and St. Ambrose provide a firm theological 
basis for Milton’s statement. There is thus no warrant whatever for the 
theory that the line embodies an Italian conceit. Milton had long ago 
rejected such ornaments. The thornless rose is a symbol of the sinless 
state of man before the Fall. The rose with thorns is a symbol of the 
troubles, the anxieties, the pains that inevitably and justly afflict man in his 


fallen condition. 
GeorGE W. WHITING 


PARADISE LOST, 1X. 1079-80 


since our eyes 
Op’nd we find indeed, and find we know 
Both Good and Evil, Good lost and Evil got, 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of puritie, 
Our wonted ornaments now soild and staind, 
And in our faces evident the signes 
Of foul concupiscence; whence evil store; 
Even shame, the last of evils; of the first 
Be sure then. 


Tuis is from Adam’s first speech after Adam and Eve wake to the conscious- 
ness of their fall. The word ‘last’ in the lines italicized is glossed by the 
commentators as a latinism meaning ‘worst’, and the accepted interpre- 
tation of the lines may be given in Keightley’s words: ‘He seems to mean 
that the sense of shame for one’s vices or transgressions is the ultimate or 
greatest of evils; and, as they had begun to experience this, they might be 
sure that they would have to endure the others.’ Verity similarly says that 
‘of the first’ means ‘lesser evils, which they may well expect, seeing that 
they have already experienced the greatest of evils, viz. shame’. But surely 
‘first’ and ‘last’ are to be taken in their ordinary English sense of first and 
last in order, both of time and importance; and the meaning is that shame 
is the final consequence of sin and implies the first and comprehensive 
penalty, which is death. The meaning in fact is contrary to the accepted 
interpretation. The right comment on the whole passage is to be found in 
The Christian Doctrine, 1. xii, ‘Of the Punishment of Sin’: 


After sin came death, as the calamity or punishment consequent upon it. . . . 
Under the head of death, in Scripture, all evils whatever [cf. ‘whence evil store’], 
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together with every thing which in its consequences tends to death, must be 
understood as comprehended; for mere bodily death, as it is called, did not 
follow the sin of Adam on the self-same day, as God had threatened. Hence 
divines, not inappropriately, reckon up four several degrees of death. The first, 
as before said, comprehends all those evils which lead to death, and which it is 
agreed came into the world immediately upon the fall of man, the most important 
of which | proceed to enumerate. In the first place, guiltiness; which though in 
its primary sense it is an imputation made by God to us, yet it is also, as it were, 
a commencement or prelude of death dwelling in us, by which we are held as by 
a bond, and rendered subject to condemnation and punishment. Gen. iii. 7. 
‘the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were naked’... . 
Guiltiness, accordingly, is accompanied or followed by terrors of conscience. .. . 
It is attended likewise with the sensible forfeiture of the divine protection and 
favour; whence results a diminution of the majesty of the human countenance, 
and a conscious degradation of mind. Gen. iii. 7, ‘they knew that they were 
naked’. Hence the whole man becomes polluted: Tit. i. 15. ‘even their mind and 
conscience is defiled’ [cf. ‘our wonted ornaments now soild and staind’]: whence 
arises shame: Gen. iii. 7. ‘they sewed fig-leaves together and made themselves 
aprons.’ Rom. vi. 21. ‘what fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed; for the end of those things is death.’ (Bohn, iv. 263-4.) 


B. A. WRIGHT 


SPEAKER AND STYLE IN A LETTER OF ADVICE 
TO A YOUNG POET (1721), AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ATTRIBUTION 


ProressoR HERBERT Davis, editing Swift’s Irish Tracts (1720-3) in 1948, 
was faced with the problem of the authorship of A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet (1721), a work published under suspicious circumstances and 
mentioned by neither Swift nor his friends. After considering the total 
absence of external evidence for assigning this work to Swift, Mr. Davis 
prudently consigned it to an appendix, and since 1948 his decision to 
exclude it from the canon has struck other authorities as sound.' But 
perhaps this matter is not yet disposed of, for when we consider Mr. 
Davis’s remarks about the lack of internal evidence of Swift’s authorship, 
we find that they hardly support his case. 

Pointing out that the style of A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet 
has something in common with that of The Right of Precedence between 


See, for example, H. Williams, review of The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, R.E.S., 
xxv (1949), 274-7. 
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Physicians and Civilians Eng_.ir'd Into (1720), a work which is more 
clearly spurious on external evidence,' Mr. Davis writes: 

There is no doubt that [A Letter] is a better piece of work than the Right of 
Precedence. If it was not written by Swift it is in part a good if not brilliant 
imitation by a writer who has studied carefully the Letter to a Young Clergyman, 
and has read with attention and appreciation the Digressions in A Tale of a Tub. 
I cannot feel sure that the ‘humersom gentleman’ [an anonymous Dubliner to 
whom Swift attributes the Right of Precedence in a letter to Ford, 4 April 1720] 
could have done it, and yet a careful comparison of the Right of Precedence and 
the Letter to a Young Poet reveals certain trivial resemblances—e.g., the use of 
the phrase ‘But to proceed’ to start a new paragraph, only one example of a 
number of various devices to hook his arguments together; a trick entirely 
unlike Swift of peppering his pages with parentheses such as ‘I will take upon 
me to say’, ‘I will say thus much’, ‘as I was saying’, ‘Now I say’, ‘And truly’, 
‘seriously then’, ‘I say, these things considered’; and finally a heavy use of 
adjectives and a tendency to overwork a figure or even indulge in such play as 
this—‘To these devote your spare hours, or rather spare all your hours to them.’ 
The latter part of the Letter to a Young Poet is particularly uneven and unfinished ; 
for instance, in the last dozen pages, in addition to the use of the phrases ‘Another 
point’, ‘Once more’, and “To conclude’, the word ‘lastly’ occurs five times. 
Many things have to be explained before we can accept the Letter to a Young 
Poet as authentic.” 


Mr. Davis thus proceeds as if the voice heard throughout the piece were 
entirely the author’s own. But just as in the Tale of a Tub digressions, A 
Meditation upon a Broomstick, and other obviously dramatic or ‘situational’ ’ 
performances, so here too the author himself is not wholly the speaker, nor 
should we assume that the style of this ironical piece need bear any relation- 
ship to the style the author would employ for non-ironical purposes. Because 
Swift addresses us so seldom without interposing a ventriloquial mask, it is 
dangerous to generalize about Swift’s ‘own’ style: it can almost be said, 
in fact, that except in the letters, some of the poems, the sermons, and 
‘straight’ works like A Proposal for Correcting . . . the English Tongue, 
Swift has no style at all; he commands instead a whole stable of dramatic 
styles, each employed by a specific spokesman (usually the primary butt 
of the satire) for a unique satiric occasion. Thus for Mr. Davis to adduce 
as relevant to attribution that the ‘writer’ of A Letter tends to multiply 
parentheses in an un-Swiftian manner; to overwork adjectives; to strain 
figures bathetically; and to engage in low puns and turns, is to argue wide 


' But even here, how can we be certain that Swift, in denying his authorship of The 
Right of Precedence, is not pulling Ford’s leg? 

? Irish Tracts (1720-1723) and Sermons, (Oxford, 1948), pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

3 See R. Quintana, ‘Situational Satire: a commentary on the method of Swift’, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, xvii (1948), 130-6. 
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of the point. For by now it has become a commonplace that Swift and his 
comic speakers are almost wholly distinct in both intention and style.! 
In the absence of further external evidence of authorship, the most helpful 
questions we can raise now are those pertaining to ironic organization, 
dramatic posture, and character creation through stylistic parody. I should 
want to suggest that when we focus on questions of speaker and style, we 
perceive in A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, imperfect though it be in 
the form in which we have it, the work of a consummately skilled dramatic 
parodist, a dramatic parodist so like Swift in every respect and in every 
technical habit that it is incredible that Swift was not the author of the 
piece. 

William B. Ewald has paid more attention than Mr. Davis to discriminat- 
ing the fictive speaker in A Letter, but even Mr. Ewald, in his characteriza- 
tion of the persona,” tends to neglect certain hints which the creator of this 
speaker has been at pains to give us. For example, the speaker, early in the 
letter, goes out of his way to remind the young man he addresses that he 
himself is very old: he observes that he is composing with his spectacles on, 
and he confesses that he would not be the best person to give the young 
addressee calligraphic instruction, for his aged hand trembles as he writes.3 
He exhibits an almost pathetic awareness of being quite out of fashion: 
‘I have lamented nothing more in my Time than the disuse of some ingeni- 
ous little Plays [e.g., Crambo] in fashion, with young Folks, when I was 
a Boy, and to which the great Facility of that Age, above ours, iri Composing 
was certainly owing’ (p. 334). The speaker’s consciousness is full of 
Sidney’s Apology for Poetry, and (except for one point, at the end of the 
first paragraph, where the author is unable to resist letting the mask down 
and jabbing at Sidney with a rather crude Enlightenment sarcasm) the 
speaker treats Sidney’s work reverentially—in fact, as quite the last word 
on the subject.+ As we read on, and as we encounter the speaker’s strained 
metaphors, his puns and turns, his breathless suspensions, his quaint, 
rambling digressions, his repetitions, and his old-fashioned ‘Forsooth’, we 
begin to perceive the outlines of the character who addresses the young 
poet. Although the character is not completely developed in A Letter, 
we are provided with enough hints to enable us to feel the presence of a 


1 See W. B. Ewald, Jr., The Masks of Jonathan Swift (Oxford, 1954). 


? Ibid., pp. 92-08. 
3 Tracts, p. 328. 
* The tone towards Sidney here is perhaps influenced by the numerous parodies of 


Addison’s ballad criticism (in Spectators 70, 74, and 85) which appeared after 1711. In fact, 
we get a feeling that the author of A Letter has begun writing the piece with the intention of 
satirizing Addison’s defence of ballad poetry, and that A Letter has gradually changed its 
emphasis as the author, during composition, begins to assume the mind and the mannerisms 
of the persona. See Parodies of Ballad Criticism (1711-1787), with an Introduction by 
William K. Wimsatt, Jr. (Los Angeles, 1957). 
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sort of literary Polonius of the Sir Thomas Browne and Robert Burton 
school, a quaint and almost pitiful ‘humorsome’ survival from the pre- 
Restoration seventeenth century. And the style of this speaker, far from 
suggesting negligence on the part of the creator, constitutes a parody of 
those turgidities and redundancies excoriated both by the Royal Society 
and by Swift. 

In his literary theory, this superannuated criticaster appears to delight 
in the figurative practices of the metaphysical school. Sober application 
to the old game of What is it like?, he assures his young reader, teaches the 
poetical aspirant ‘to bring things to a likeness, which have not the least 
imaginable Conformity in Nature. . .” (p. 336). In addition, he exhorts 
his reader not to ‘stint your Self in Words and Epithets (which cost you 
nothing) contrary to the practice of some few out-of-the-way Writers, who 
use a natural and concise Expression . . .’ (p. 338). It is as if this quasi- 
Struldbrug has become peevish over the stylistic ideals of the new age, 
and lusts to restore to writing all its old pre-Restoration luxuriance and 
disorder. And his style (like that of the ‘author’ of the Tale of a Tub digres- 
sions) provides ample illustration of his own ideals in action. For example, 
it seems most unlikely that in the following absurd and impulsive split 
construction we are being presented with the creator’s own rhetoric: ‘In a 
Word, What I would be at (for I love to be plain in matters of Importance 
to my Country) is. . .’ (p. 342). And finally, the often reiterated ‘Lastly’ 
and “To conclude’ by which the speaker begins to prepare to terminate, 
wrought to an O altitudo! by his own enthusiasm, provide, like Dogberry’s 
‘sixth and lastly’, the creator’s most amusing stylistic revelation of his 
persona’s intellectual condition.'! 

In A Letter, then, the author, either Swift or some hitherto undiscovered 
master of mime and parody, sketches a character (even though the charac- 
ter is not developed or consistently sustained) largely through style. Be- 
cause the author of the presumably non-canonical The Right of Precedence 
does no such thing, despite the few admittedly superficial ‘stylistic’ resemb- 
lances, it would appear that the two works are very different in essence and 
that the two need not be lumped together when we are considering the 
authorship of A Letter. 

Other internal similarities between A Letter and Swift’s acknowledged 
work are very striking. The mock logic of A Letter is very Swiftian; so is 
the parodic practice of the mock-stupid literal interpretation of classical 

' Sir Harold Williams, in his review of Mr. Davis’s volume, goes farther even than Mr. 
Davis in assuming that the gradual stylistic decay near the end of A Letter is evidence of 
the author’s weariness with his task (p. 276). In my view, on the other hand, the author’s 
management of his speaker's style near the end, where it goes to pieces through enthusiasm 


and a warm conviction of his own brilliance, is one of the most masterly things about the 
work, 
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metaphors and proverbs. Characteristically Swiftian too is the ironia 
reduction of the whole problem of poetic creation to mechanism, with 
appropriately degrading mechanical imagery. The subtle disorderliness 
of the exposition, the use of fair-seeming but actually fraudulent transitions, 
the whole spectacle of a fatuous speaker confounded by his own addiction 
to language and by his own happy innocence of its nature—these things 
point to Swift as the author as clearly as almost any evidence that could be 
brought forth. 

But if Swift wrote this piece, why did he not acknowledge it? I would 
suggest that he did not because it is not finished: it is rather a sketch for a 
satire than a completed work. The presence of the persona is intermittent; 
the tone of the work is not wholly coherent; and the vast variety of satiric 
targets which are attacked suggests that the author has not yet, through 
revision, narrowed his focus and adjusted his aim. Although in the absence 
of external evidence we are left with the insecurity of conjecture, we can 
imagine perhaps that somehow the manuscript left Swift’s hands before it 
was finished and found its way into print without his permission. 

Whether we are or are not convinced that Swift wrote this work, we can 
surely agree with Mr. Davis when he says that ‘Many things have to be 
explained before we can accept the Letter to a Young Poet as authentic’.! 
But clearly one of the first things to be explained, after further investiga- 
tion, must be the significance of the relationship between, on the one hand, 


the assumed dramatic speaker and, on the other, the style through which 
his creator permits him to reveal himself, in both the acknowledged and the 


suspected works of Jonathan Swift. 


PauL Fusse.t, JR. 


! Tracts, p. xxvii. 
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Catalogue of Manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon. By N. R. Ker, 
Pp. lxiv+ 568, 8 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. £5. 55. net. 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Ker conceived the plan of a new Wanley—a 
Catalogue that would describe all manuscripts known to contain Anglo-Saxon, 
except charters and cartularies which are the province of diplomatic. Many great 
projects fall by the way; but this one has been carried through with admirable 
resolution to standards which (I should suppose) became always more exacting 
as the author’s researches progressed. 

Conditions have changed since Wanley produced his Catalogue of 1705. As 
the pioneer in the study of English manuscripts he had to rely on his own 
observations; Continental collections were then unexplored; the catalogues that 
were available to him were seldom more than bare lists; and not much Anglo- 
Saxon had been printed. Now, with the aid of photography in its many applica- 
tions, palaeography has had a century of great progress. ‘There are good cata- 
logues of some major collections, and a number of important manuscripts have 
been expertly described. Besides, nearly all Anglo-Saxon texts have been edited. 
A useful catalogue could have been made which was largely a work of compila- 
tion. 

But though he makes full use of the relevant literature, Mr. Ker’s Catalogue 
is not a compilation. Of more than 400 manuscripts or fragments in the main 
part, he has himself examined all but fourteen of those that are extant. Two of 
the fourteen have some importance: of the Codex Aureus Inscription at Stock- 
holm (no. 385) he can tell us that the modern editors have reproduced some 
slight inaccuracies of Westwood’s facsimile; and of the Blickling Homilies 
(no. 382), with the help of its American owner, he is able to give an exceptionally 
full description. His Catalogue is essentially a collection of systematic first-hand 
observations. 

The method of description is, broadly, as follows:—If a manuscript is pre- 
dominantly in Anglo-Saxon, every article, Latin or English, is described, so that 
it is possible to think of the purposes or chances that made the collection what it 
is. After the general account there are three technical sections: the first gives the 
physical description—collation, measurements, &c.; the second describes the 
script and decoration, with notes of interesting letter-forms, abbreviations, 
accents, punctuation; the third gives evidence of early ownership. As the pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon in a manuscript becomes less, the description is reduced 
to what is relevant: it would be waste of time to describe all the contents of a 
Latin codex because it contained a word or phrase in the vernacular. 

The main Catalogue ends with a list of untraced manuscripts of which there is 
a modern record; and an Appendix gives manuscripts containing Anglo-Saxon 
written by foreign scribes (the most important are the Erfurt and Leiden Glos- 
saries). Then follows end-matter so ample and useful that it deserves to be listed: 
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a full bibliography; a table showing in what manuscripts and in what order each 
sermon of /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies occurs; and indexes (i) of the contents of the 
manuscripts described, (ii) of matters palaeographical and historical, (iii) of 
owners before and after the Dissolution of Monasteries. Last of all there are 
eight plates for connoisseurs of handwriting, beginning with MS. Tanner 10 of the 
Old English Bede and ending with some jottings brought to light by Dr. R. W. Hunt, 
in which a patriot records that he was sitting at his book, MS. Royal 10 C v, in 
Paris on the day Gisors fell (April 1193), and adds that Gysorz was ygolde Filippe 
Frankezne kinge purh swicdome, and that Philip failed at Verneuil a year later. 

The work is rounded off by an Introduction on the making and history of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts which is packed with well-ordered facts. The section 
‘Notes on Palaeography and History’ is the more valuable because the only other 
introduction to the subject, W. Keller’s Angelsdchsische Palaeographie (Berlin, 
1906), is in the main the result of applying good methods to the limited material 
then available in published facsimiles. A writer who has examined practically 
all the manuscripts is much better equipped to deal with topics like the history 
of letter-forms; and only by the examination of many whole manuscripts is it 
possible to study the usage of scribes, who often do interesting and unexpected 
things. 

A book of this scope requires a great deal of patient hard work and many special 
qualifications. The author must not only examine the hundreds of manuscripts 
included, but, since the palaeography of vernacular Anglo-Saxon is a subdivision 
of Latin palaeography, he must know many that are wholly Latin. Charters, 
which are excluded, must be constantly used for comparison. He should be 
expert in the scripts of later medieval additions; in medieval and early modern 
catalogues and press-marks; in early collections; in bindings and the scraps of 
old books that binders used; in the notes and transcripts of scholars like Leland, 
Joscelyn, Junius. Besides these unusual qualifications Mr. Ker has the advantage 
that he starts from a training in early English: anybody who reads through the 
Catalogue will find that he has a keen eye for points of interest to English studies: 
for example (p. 304) that the scribble hwet ic eall feala ealda sege in Harley 208 
is reminiscent of Beowulf 869 se de ealfela ealdgesegena; that three glossed leaves 
in Otho A vi, burnt since Wanley gave the incipit and explicit, were Mercian, 
and may have been detached from Royal 2 A xx (the Royal Glosses); that when 
printing from Digby 146 in Old English Glosses Napier missed aberede nacud- 
wraxleres = sagaces gymnosophistas (p. 382); that about 1450 the Winchester 
monk Thomas Rudborne quoted intelligently from a manuscript of the Old 
English Bede, now Otho B x1+-x (p. xlix); that in 1621 Sir Robert Cotton lent a 
manuscript of /Elfric’s Grammar to Ben Jonson (p. lv). 

But this is primarily a technical reference book, not one that many will read 
through. So it may be useful to mention some of the aids it brings to workers in 
Anglo-Saxon who are not experienced palaeographers, but want to know more 
about particular manuscripts from which their materials are drawn. 

It is the readiest way of distinguishing printed from unprinted matter. For 
each Anglo-Saxon article that has been published, the Catalogue refers to a place 
where it is printed, or collated, or made available in a text substantially the same. 
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It appears that practically nothing of literary interest remains unprinted, except 
a considerable amount of homiletic matter, on which progress in the last fifty 
years has been disappointing; but at any time the gap may be closed by editions 
that are projected; and Professor Bethurum’s Homilies of Wulfstan, which ap- 
peared immediately after the Catalogue, already supplies three items. 

Again, for all the manuscripts Mr. Ker gives approximate dates, assigned on a 
single independent view of the development of Anglo-Saxon handwriting. For 
a number of important manuscripts we had already the benefit of a consistent 
system of dating—that of the British Museum, which has the largest English 
collections, a great palaeographical tradition, and many publications. It is re- 
assuring to find that the two systems agree fairly well where they can be compared, 
though there are a few notable differences. Mr. Ker assigns Vespasian D vi 
(Kentish Glosses, &c.) to the mid-tenth century, and the Mercian Royal Glosses 
in Royal 2 A xx to the first half of the tenth century, where the Museum authori- 
ties date both round about the year 1000. This does not mean that the Museum 
dates are wrong (there is much to be said for them), but that experienced palaeo- 
graphers may differ considerably in special circumstances: the Royal Glosses are 
in an unusual hand, and the hands in Vespasian D vi offer divergent indications. 
In such cases those who require absolute dates should allow a wide margin for 
possibilities. Mr. Ker’s general discussion (pp. xx f.) will not encourage anybody 
to press datings from handwriting too hard, and he provides (pp. Ix f.) a useful 
list of manuscripts or parts of manuscripts that can be closely dated on the 
evidence of their contents, and so will serve as points of reference for dating 
others. 

The Catalogue also gives valuable information on the localization of manu- 
scripts, a difficult subject, yet one that is important because of the gain in exact- 
ness that a sure localization brings. Mr. Ker distinguishes evidence showing 
where a manuscript was written from evidence showing where it was preserved 
in later medieval times; and the distinction is necessary because some of the 
manuscripts are known to have changed homes before 1100, and others were 
written before the establishment of the religious houses (e.g. Lanthony, Glos., or 
Southwick, Hants) that preserved them. He has himself added to the small 
number whose place of origin can be stated with fair certainty by his skill in 
identifying hands: thus, he has found hands that appear in early Winchester 
additions to the Parker Chronicle appearing again in the main text of the Lauder- 
dale Orosius, the Leechbook of Bald, and the fire-damaged Cotton copy of the 
Old English Bede, and so he assigns them all to Winchester (pp. xliv, lvii). Some 
further progress may be expected from the evidence of converging indications: 
for example, Royal 7 C 1v (Defensor’s Liber Scintillarum, ed. E. W. Rhodes, 
E.E.T.S., 1889) is proved by a thirteenth-century inscription and a medieval 
catalogue to have belonged ‘to Christ Church, Canterbury. Lay it beside the 
nearly contemporary Arundel 155, which was certainly written at Christ Church, 
and the likeness is clear, especially in details such as the uncial headings. So the 
evidence that Royal 7 C rv was also written at Christ Church seems to me as good 
as could be hoped for. On the other hand an isolated indication, such as the use 
of capitals for St. Kenelm’s name among the martyrs in the litany of C.U.L. 
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Ff. 1. 23 (the ‘Cambridge Psalter’, ed. K. Wildhagen, Hamburg, 1910) seems to 
be weak evidence for attributing the production to Winchcombe (pp. 12 and Ix). 
There are other features of the book that would be easier explained in the Canter- 
bury diocese, and, at a time when Kenelm’s cult was popular and widespread, it 
is a large assumption that only somebody at Winchcombe, the centre of the cult, 
would be likely to prefer him among the martyrs. Still Mr. Ker is sparing of 
attributions, and does not spare question-marks. 

Perhaps editors and textual critics will be helped most of all by the sections on 
the physical composition of complicated manuscripts. Mr. Ker has an incom- 
parable record for detecting parts of manuscripts that were once together but are 
now separated under different shelf-marks or in more than one place; and he 
uses every kind of evidence that experience and ingenuity can bring to bear. 
At p. 29, under C.U.L. Ii. 2. 11, we read: 

Wormbholes and a nailmark show that f. 1, an originally blank leaf, was long kept 

between the front paper pastedown of the Parkerian binding and the paper leaf, 
backed with parchment, which is conjugate with the pastedown. Three wormholes 
near the bottom of the leaf do not, however, recur on the paper leaves, but corre- 
spond, if the leaf is reversed, to holes in Exeter 3501 [the Exeter Book], ff. o (now 
upside down), 1-3, 7 and to holes in Ii. 2. 11, ff. 2, 3. The size of the holes, as 
compared with those on the other leaves, shows that Ii. 2. 11 f. 1 came between 
Exeter f. o and Ii. 2. 11 f. 2. The holes on Exeter f. 7 are larger than on other leaves, 
so that this leaf must have preceded the others. . . .' 
Again, anybody who thinks it worth while to edit the charred scraps of a life of 
St. Machutus in Otho A viit+-x will find here (p. 218 f.) a rearrangement of the 
disordered fragments made by patient comparison with the Latin source. There 
are many fresh collations; and where there are several hands in one codex, they 
are usually distinguished. This last can be a simple matter, as in the Beowulf 
manuscript; but in the course of a survey so wide as this, it often raises the hard- 
est among the many problems of palaeography. An editor will not be shirking 
his duty if, instead of trying himself to provide a palaeographical description of 
the Anglo-Saxon manuscripts he is working on, he refers to this Catalogue and 
checks the matters of fact he intends to use. 

There are some misprints where the production is generally excellent. There 
are some slips of fact, but those I have noticed are negligible in comparison with 
what is accomplished: it would have been a disservice to the subject if this 
foundational book had been held back in the hope of eliminating them. Wanley’s 
Catalogue has held the field for two centuries and a half, and it may be as long 
before Mr. Ker’s Catalogue is replaced by another complete resurvey of the 
manuscripts that contain Anglo-Saxon. 
KENNETH SISAM 

' The argument (p. 282) that a pattern of wormholes in the last folios of Beotoulf shows 
that Judith did not always or originally follow Beowulf seems to me not cogent. It assumes 
that when the worm worked the whole codex was firmly bound; but the loss of several 
leaves at the beginning (St. Christopher), the condition of the last leaf of Judith that caused 
it to be discarded, and especially the loss of many leaves before the extant Judith fragment, 
are evidence that the manuscript was once in a bad state; and in that state the worm could 
enter the last leaves of Beowulf without working through the surviving leaves of Judith. 
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Bald’s Leechbook. British Museum Royal Manuscript 12 D. xvii, edited by 
C. E. WriGut with an appendix by RANDOLPH QuiRK. Pp. 32+-ii+-ff. 1a-127b. 


The Pastoral Care. King Alfred’s Translation of St. Gregory’s Regula Pas- 
toralis. MS. Hatton 20 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; MS. Cotton 
Tiberius B. XI in the British Museum; MS. Anhang 1g in the Landesbiblio- 
thek at Kassel, edited by N. R. Ker. Pp. 32+-ff. i'-iivY--1'-9g8"+-pp. xiv. 
(Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile 5, 6.) Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and 
Bagger; London: Allen and Unwin, 1955, 1956. £24. 3s., £25. 145. 6d. 
respectively. 

This fine series of facsimiles continues to grow with admirable regularity. 
The difficulties of keeping to a publishing programme in so highly technical 
an enterprise, and of revising it to meet unforeseen delays, must be formidable; 
and the general editor, Dr. Bertram Colgrave, and the publishers deserve warm 
congratulations on their achievement, as the editors do on the excellence of their 
work. The quality of reproduction in the present two volumes is as good as could 
reasonably be expected—excellent in the Leechbook, which offers few problems, 
and generally clear in the Pastoral Care except for some disappointing chapter 
headings in which, as the editor points out (p. 30),' the red ink of the manuscript 
has failed to photograph adequately. The introductions to both volumes main- 
tain the high standards of the series; they not only give learned and lucid 
descriptions of the manuscripts reproduced, but make important contributions 
to the study of their history and relations. The only serious complaint about the 
books, in fact, is their forbidding price—which means, incidentally, that the 
publishers find it possible to send for review only an offprint of the introduction 
and facsimiles of four folios of each text. 

Bald’s Leechbook is of exceptional interest because it has been fully edited only 
in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, vol. ii, of 1865; and except for the charms, which have 
been separately studied, it is not as well known to Old English scholars as it 
deserves to be. It is a handsome manuscript, spaciously set out and written in 
a fine confident hand that combines well-rounded strength with a distinctive 
grace. Dr. Wright’s introduction goes beyond the scope of most others in the 
series, which deal mainly with the writing and the history of the manuscripts 
themselves, in commenting usefully upon the content of the text and its signi- 
ficance in Anglo-Saxon civilization. But the most important part of it is the 
convincing demonstration that the scribe of this manuscript also wrote most of 
the annals 925 to 955 in the Parker Chronicle, including the specifically Winchester 
entries for 931-4 and 951; the writing in the Chronicle is more even and flowing, 
and apparently more developed, but it certainly appears to be by the same hand. 
Mr. N. R. Ker had earlier attributed this manuscript to the same scriptorium as 
the Parker Chronicle, the Tollemache Orostus, and MS. Cotton Otho B x1 
(Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London, 1941), p. 112). Dr. Wright 
cautiously notes that though the Winchester entries in the Chronicle were 
presumably written at Winchester ‘it does not follow that the scribe had not been 
brought from another house and the Leechbook . . . may have been written 


' The reference to f. 50° should be to f. 50’. 
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therefore elsewhere’ (p. 23). We may at any rate allow that this scribe’s practice 
in penmanship and language was acceptable at Winchester about 955. Mr. Ker 
has lately gone beyond his previous opinion and has identified the Leechbook 
hand with that of the fragments of forty leaves of the Old English translation 
of Bede’s History in MS. Otho B x1 and x (Catalogue of Manuscripts containing 
Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957), pp. lvii, 58, 233, 333), so that a substantial amount 
of this man’s work, in three very different kinds of text, has survived. 

The major part of the section of the Parker Chronicle in his hand is the entry 
for 937, that is The Battle of Brunanburh. When Mr. Alistair Campbell! edited 
the poem in 1938 he remarked that this manuscript ‘has a particularly large 
number of peculiar forms’, but that ‘the independent additions made to the 
Chronicle by the scribe . . . are too slight to allow any conclusions to be drawn 
about his personal peculiarities of phonology and spelling’ (pp. 8, 11). Now that 
the scribe has been detected in two other manuscripts there would seem to be 
room for a detailed study of those forms in all three texts which deviate from the 
normal West Saxon scribal practice of the time. Mr. Campbell lists twelve types 
of such deviation in Brunanburh. Dr. Quirk, in his brief note on spelling at the 
end of Dr. Wright’s introduction, does not refer to Mr. Campbell’s work but 
points out some of the same spellings in the Leechbook—notably the common sio 
and occasional forms with o before a nasal like monige. More might have been 
done on these lines. I take as examples only Mr. Campbell’s first two categories— 
(1) é for #/9 (< éa by mutation), and (2) é for i/f after g. On (1) Dr. Quirk notes 
that ‘occasionally we have e (as in e/do 6a)’. Other examples are epelice (a special 
case since epian follows) 17a, unmehtiglic 22a, wel(l) imper. 29a, b, unbewelled g3b, 
welme, -as 30b, 76a, gewermed g2b. Of (2) Dr. Quirk gives no examples, but, if 
we include é as well as g, there are several: gelm 11b, beget 3 sg. 43a, oncerran 17a, 
cetel(e) 32b, 119b, cele 87a, g7a. If the comparison is extended to the Otho text 
of the OE. Bede (collated and partly printed in Miller’s edition, E.E.T.S. 95, 96) 
the most striking similarity to Leechbook spelling is in the frequency of to in hio 
(Miller 394.18, &c.), hiora (412.2, &c.), sio (478.17, &c.). The two classes of e 
for te are also well represented: rihtgelefdon (474.15), geherend (474.18), geceged 
(478.5, 27), eldo (478.1, 480.12); gefe (472.31); and geta (476.29) might be added. 
There are many forms with o before a nasal (e.g. -songa, monig, long-, ponc-, 
-stonden, -gong-, comp-, -lond); and pane (400.21) recalls Brunanburh 62. It is no 
doubt true that deviations from orthodox spelling are likely to be in just these 
directions, but a closer investigation might show some significance in the 
particular combination. 

One or two of the notes on handwriting (p. 20) could with advantage have been 
differently expressed. Of g Dr. Wright says: ‘the tail is always open (as opposed 
to later development, when the tail is a closed loop, as e.g. in the Exeter Book)’. 
This implies, no doubt unintentionally, that the closed loop does not occur 
earlier; but of course it does—notably in MS. Hatton 20, ff. 3'-10¥ (as Mr. Ker 
notes in his introduction, p. 20), and indeed as early as Zpelwulf’s charter of 847 
(Cott. vit. 36). Of s he says that ‘the normal type in A 925-955 and the Leech- 
book is the tall . . . s both for s by itself and in ligatures . . . but there is some 
inconsistency’. Jt is hard to see how the tall s in the Chronicle passage can be 
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called normal, for there are in all 118 cases of the low s and only 57 of the tall. 
The treatment of the ligature st is a point on which the two manuscripts differ 
conspicuously. In the Chronicle the upper curve of the s is regularly brought 
down to meet the top of the ¢ and so form a loop, but this seems never to be done 
in the Leechbook. It is a graceful variety of a form that occurs often earlier (e.g. 
in all three hands of Hatton 20); but in this hand it is surely an advance upon the 
form in the Leechbook, and this is one of the reasons for thinking—as Dr. Wright 
does (p. 23)—that the Leechbook was written earlier than the Chronicle passage." 

Some small inaccuracies in the printing of OE. in the introduction have 
escaped correction in proof: for Blodsetn, wyrt-forbone, geswollenum p. 15; 
waterself p. 16; secgan, domine p. 17 read respectively -seten, -forbore, aswollenum, 
weteralf, secgean, domne. 

The Pastoral Care volume not only reproduces MS. Hatton 20, but most 
usefully adds facsimiles of all the surviving fragments of Tiberius B x1 (with a 
transliteration which makes clear many details uncertain in the photographs), 
and of the stray leaf, apparently from the same manuscript, which somehow 
found its way to Kassel. The reader is thus able to weigh the evidence for the 
text in the two manuscripts contemporary with King Alfred, and in particular 
to assess the many corrections in Hatton which Sweet treated inconsistently in 
his edition. Mr. Ker’s introduction gives an excellent account of the history and 
relations of the versions, with an exceptionally full description of Hatton. He 
concludes that, apart from the Preface, only two scribes were employed on it— 
thus differing fundamentally from Sweet’s opinion that the hand changed re- 
peatedly ‘through the whole MS.’. As far as one can judge from the facsimile 
Mr. Ker is right in this; probably also in suggesting that the verse preface was 
written by the main scribe after he had had more practice. As he points out, if 
this identification is correct it follows that the whole manuscript must have been 
written at Alfred’s headquarters (or at any rate by a scribe who worked there). 

A few minor improvements might be made in the notes on the handwriting and 
the corrections. On p. 20 the bow of g is said to be closed ‘never(?)’ after f. 11°. 
There are in fact two considerable patches of the closed type later on—ff. 62-67". 
12, and, after a passage in the other hand, ff. 69”. 16-71". It begins suddenly at 
the top of 62” and ends almost equally suddenly at the foot of 71°, which I 
suppose might indicate some break in copying at those points. Long s is said 
to be used ‘only before consonants, i and u’. This is not quite true; cf., for 
example, salomon 72". 16, 21, 74°. 14; sawl 73". 5; emnsare 82”. 13; sealme 82". 22; 
se 83’. 3; sohton 74". 24; orsorgnesse 75". 3, 76°. 4, 83°. 14; sodoman 78°. 7, 9; 
synne 79". 16; synnum 81%. 15, 82". 24; sylg 79". 19. On p. 22, about the Preface 
hand, long s is said to be ‘used before a consonant’. It is, but not exclusively: 


' The inconsistency in the use of the st ligature noted by Dr. Wright at least partly 
depends on neighbouring letters. Separate low s and ¢ are regular in words like nestig, in 
which the e is of the high form and so could not conveniently be followed by a high s. 
Cf. the different treatment of hatne stan 114b. 14, where the e¢ is low and st ligatured. 

2 The use of the phonetic term ‘consonant’ in this way seems inappropriate. It is not 
likely to have been the quality of the following sound that determined the scribe’s choice 
of letter-form, but rather the shape of the following letter. 
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on the one hand, long s appears in sume 2". 5, and on the other, low s is often used 
before consonants. 

The account of the corrections to the Preface (pp. 24-25) is not quite com- 
plete, for it omits e added to Awelc 1’. 1, @ from a in anne 1’, 3, the apparent 
alteration of a to e in ealle (Sweet ealla) 1". 15, and e added to agen 2". 1. Mr. Ker 
has since said that the first of these is perhaps by the same hand as the other 
corrections, and has made further comments on the corrections as a whole, in 
his important note prefaced to the 1958 reprint of Sweet’s edition (E.E.T.S. 45). 

The Kassel leaf contains one form which Professor Flasdieck, in his full and 
mainly definitive discussion of it in Anglia, xii (1938), I think misread. In L. 9 
he printed unlaredun, and commented that though no such use of -un could be 
found in the n declension, dam ymestun and for hira erron yflun might be com- 
pared (p. 228). But these are not comparable, for they are datives and the other 
is nominative, where -un would indeed be extraordinary. The facsimile seems 
to me to show the expected unleredan—the top of the a is incomplete, but the 
left stroke is neither tall enough nor thickened enough at the top to be part of u. 

Both volumes are of the first importance in the study of early and developing 
West Saxon, and are major additions to a splendid series. 


The Benedictine Office. An Old English Text. Edited by James M. Ure. 
Pp. x-+ 142 (Edinburgh University Publications, Language and Literature 11). 
Edinburgh: University Press, 1957. 15s. net. 

The last edition of the ‘Benedictine Office’ has for a considerable time been 
out of print and, besides, contains certain theories which, in the light of modern 
scholarship, are no longer tenable. This new edition, especially considering 
the newly awakened interest in Archbishop Wulfstan, should therefore be very 
welcome. 

The text itself is a strange compilation. It consists of ten prose sections in OE. 
explaining the meaning and appropriateness of the canonical hours. Between 
these are interspersed a Gloria, a Lord’s Prayer, and a Creed in alliterative OE. 
verse, and a number of psalm verses with an OE. metrical translation. The name 
‘Benedictine Office’ has nothing to recommend it, but it has been in use for quite 
a century and Mr. Ure is right not to reject it. ‘It is not an Office, nor is it 
specifically Benedictine’ (p. 62). A real Office should contain the complete 
psalm-lessons, but these are only hinted at. Nocturn and Matins are omitted. 
Our text is likely to be a simplified adaptation of the monastic Office in use at 
Worcester and intended for secular clergy. 

It was noticed long ago that the OE. metrical psalms of our text are identical 
with the psalms of the Paris Psalter as far as these are metrical. The Office, 
however, has also metrical fragments of the first fifty psalms, which in the Paris 
version are in prose. There can therefore be no doubt that once there existed a 
complete OE. psalter in alliterative metre. 

The Latin psalm-verses of the Office show a text that is intermediate between 
a Roman and a Gallican version. Ure rightly concludes that the age of the version 
may be approximately fixed by its degree of Gallicanization. By a comparison 
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with various other psalters he comes to the result that the psalms of the Office 
were written late in the tenth century. 

Feiler recognized that the prose sections of the Office go back to De Officiis et 
Orationibus Canonicarum Horarum, the second book of De Clericorum Institutione 
by Hrabanus Maurus. He failed, however, to notice that there are two extracts 
from this work, a longer one in MS. C.C.C.C. 190 and a shorter one in C.C.C.C. 
265. As the longer version contains three chapters, De Completa, De Nocturnali 
Celebritate, and De Ceteris Legitimis Orationibus, which are omitted in the shorter 
but appear in the Office, this longer version must be the immediate source of our 
text. Ure thinks that the longer extract was made by AZlfric and subsequently 
translated into OE. Then Wulfstan revised the translation with the help of the 
shorter extract, adding material of his own. The Office would therefore stand in 
a similar relation to this hypothetical Elfric translation as Napier Hom. VII to 
Hom. VIII or the D-version of £lfric’s First Pastoral Letter for Wulfstan to the 
original version. The reason why Ure assumes the work of two authors is two- 
fold. First, each of the prose chapters, according to him, divides into two parts, 
which we may call a-section and b-section respectively. The b-sections easily 
split up into short syntactical units of two stresses,’ whereas the a-sections show 
this characteristic rhythm only here and there. Secondly, the a-sections contain 
a number of words otherwise alien to Wulfstan’s vocabulary, but the b-sections 
show his normal style. The exact places where the a-sections break off and the 
b-sections begin are given on p. 34. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Ure does not reprint the extract in C.C.C.C. 
190 which is supposed to be the immediate source of the Office. How are we 
without it to form an idea of this hypothetical A£lfric translation which Wulfstan 
is supposed to have revised? And is it true that in each case it is the second part 
which bears the Wulfstan rhythm? What about the following lines, all taken from 
the b-sections ?— 


9 . / x x | x 


82,14 and gerymde pananford hens weg to heofona rice 


t , 2s wa < 
100,4 and hine biddan paet he us gedefre reste geunne 
x x / x a? a os x / 
101,21 paet we sySdan a us gerestan magan and motan 

I do not say that these lines cannot possibly be read as Wulfstan verse, but they 
have too few or too many unstressed syllables to make good rhythm. 

I fully agree with Ure that the translation from Amalarius, De Regula Canoni- 
corum, should be considered in conjunction with the Office. But there again a 
number of lines will make but halting rhythm. Better Wulfstan verse is to be 
found in non-Wulfstan text, e.g. in the prose portion of the Paris Psalter: 

x ss / x x x / x x x f-™*x 
Ps. ii. 10 Ongytad, Kyningss and leorniad ge domeras 
xx x / 


- ofer eortian dune. 
/ x / x Se 
Peowiat Drihtne and ondredad hine 
, on" @ fx x / . / 
blissiad on Gode and deah mid ege 
? Cf. A. McIntosh, Wulfstan’s Prose (British Academy, 1948). 
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The application of the vocabulary test does not yield quite satisfactory results 
either, Ure is too rashly inclined to reject all words that are not listed in L. H. 
Dodd, A Glossary of Wulfstan’s Homilies, if they do not occur in homilies 
universally accepted as genuine. Thus he looks with suspicion on peowdom, 
penung in the sense of ‘church service’, nydrtht, frumleoht, helpend, wider-winna, 
helle-susl, toweard (prep.), apenian, gefylstan, gefultumian, eadig ‘beatus’, and @. 
The first two words of the Office are Godcund peowdom, with which compare 
Polity: Be munecum, pas hades men pe waron nyttoste on godcundan peowdome. 
For penung see Can. Eadg. 26: cirican healdan to godcundre penunge and to clanum 
peowdome, Apenian occurs in Hom. XXXIX, which I look upon as genuine.' 
As gefylstan and gefultumigan both occur in b-sections they should not be doubt- 
ful. Toweard as a preposition is altogether rare in OE. A:lfric mostly splits 
it up into two words: to mynstre weard. In a former paper? I showed that /Elfric 
introduces most of his comparative clauses by swa swa, far fewer by simple swa. 
Eaillswa is so rare that in all Zlfric’s works I found two instances only. Wulfstan 
is far less consistent. He uses swa, swa swa, and eallswa almost indifferently. 
Only to introduce quotations he has eallswa with hardly an exception. When 
therefore Fehr, Hirtenbriefe, ii. 70, has Swa swa se witega David on his witegunge 
cwad: ‘ Seofon sypan, drihten, ic sede pe lof...’ and the Office, 80, 8, eallswa David 
cwad: ‘Septies in die laudem dixi tibi’, this is just what we should expect. The 
a-sections of the Office have three instances of eallswa (81,8; 81,19; 100,30), all 
before quotations. Are they substitutes for swa swa? In the D-version of A¢lfric’s 
Pastoral Letter there are about twenty comparative clauses all beginning with 
swa swa, four followed by quotations, and not in a single instance has Wulfstan 
considered it worth while to substitute eallswa. Are we to suppose that he 
followed a different method in the Office ?° 

Did £lfric translate no more than is contained in the a-sections? If so, his 
translation was a most meagre performance, cf. Text and Conclusion, If not, 
how is it that Wulfstan freed himself entirely in the b-sections from /£lfric’s 
stylistic influence and wrote in his own style from his extract C.C.C.C. 265? As 
this extract omits the Conclusion altogether, where did Wulfstan get the four 
quotations which it contains and which all go back to Hrabanus? 

It is true that frumleoht, nydriht, and helpend are not recorded elsewhere in 
Wulfstan, but neither are they in £lfric. The only words that militate against 
Wulfstan are eadig ‘beatus’, @ instead of lagu, wider-winna, and helle-susl. 1 do 
not think that they should be lightly brushed aside, but they are not sufficient 
to establish the existence of an /Elfric translation as an intermediary between the 
Latin extract and the Office. Some outside influence seems to have been at work, 
but I can offer no plausible theory to account for it. KARL Jost 


1 Wulfstanstudien, pp. 211 f. It is not a homily, but an episcopal charge. 

2 ‘Unechte AElfrictexte’, Anglia, li (1927), 87. 

3 In the b-sections of the Office there are also three comparative clauses before quota- 
tions, all beginning with eallswa. This shows how closely the style of the two sections 


agrees. 
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Boccaccio in England from Chaucer to Tennyson. By Hersert G. WriGHT. 
Pp. xiv-+-496. London: Athlone Press, 1957. 63s. net. 


The indebtedness of English authors to Boccaccio has been immense. The 
Latin works, particularly De casibus virorum illustrium and De claris mulieribus, 
set him in the company of Seneca and Boethius, and supplied grave poetical 
matter for Chaucer and his fifteenth-century successors. The Teseida and 
Filostrato inspired Chaucer’s most ambitious narrative poems and, directly or 
through the medium of Chaucer, provided stimulus for Henryson, Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Dryden, and Wordsworth. The minor Italian works had their day: 
the Filocolo, translated in 1567, was popular at least in Elizabeth’s reign, and by 
1585 English courtiers were being ‘inwardly rauished in vewing the Picture of 
Fiametta which Boccace limned’. But it is the Decameron which has cast the 
most powerful and enduring spell on English writers. Boccaccio’s stories have 
been ransacked for themes and situations by authors of ‘litel thynges in prose’ 
from William Painter castigating ‘lothsom lustes’ to Goldsmith and the eigh- 
teenth-century ‘biographers’ of highwaymen and cheats; by dramatists from 
Shakespeare, Marston, Tourneur, and Jonson to Aphra Behn, Garrick, and even 
Tennyson; and by narrative poets galore—Turbervile, Dryden, Durfey, Prior, 
Keats, Moore, Patmore, George Eliot, and Swinburne. They have been raised 
to tragedy and heroic verse, and degraded to farce, street balladry, and chapmen’s 
wares, with ‘the profound histories of Robin hood, Clim of the Clough, and 
worthy syr Isenbras’. 

Modern criticism has been mainly concerned with the adaptations made by the 
greater poets—Chaucer, Dryden, Keats—and the Jacobean dramatists. Yet the 
full story of Boccaccio’s fortunes in England makes an important chapter in liter- 
ary history: the early fame and influence of the Latin books, the debts of Chaucer, 
the moralizing 1620 translation of the Decameron and its influence (not always 
good) down into the nineteenth century, and the appeal of the novelle at different 
times to moralists like Turbervile, wallowing in 

great stoare of states in woe 
And sundrie sortes of wretched wights, 


and to story-tellers like the ageing Dryden, turning to Boccaccio for delight: 

Old as I am, for Ladies Love unfit, 

The Pow’r of Beauty I remember yet, 

Which once inflam’d my Soul, and still inspires my Wit. 
Part of this vast territory was mapped twenty years ago by Josef Raith in Boccac- 
cio... von Chaucer bis Painters Palace of Pleasure; but most of the field work has 
been done by Professor Wright in a long series of articles, editions of early adap- 
tations from the Decameron, and his recent monograph on the 1620 translation 
ascribed to Florio. Boccaccio in England is his final report. 

Mr. Wright’s main purpose is historical. He does not shirk analysis of works 
like Troilus and Criseyde or Cymbeline, and of the mass of critical writing which 
has accumulated round them, and his unrivalled knowledge of both the Italian 
texts and the early translations enables him to make fresh and significant com- 
ment. But the chief virtues of his book are historical coherence and comprehen- 
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siveness. He stops patiently by minor authors to point out shifts in taste or 
emphasis, and so—for the first time—sets the major adaptations in their context. 
He dusts down a number of forgotten Boccaccians, some astonishingly good in the 
manner of their time and some entertaining in spite of themselves. His index of 
debts to the Decameron, tale by tale, is a skeletonic history in itself: some stories 
have had only a fitful appeal (and the tastes of the Elizabethans and the Roman- 
tics are strikingly different); others, like ‘Sigismonda and Guiscardo’, “Titus and 
Gisippus’, and ‘Patient Griselda’, have been favourites in every heat. 

One of the most valuable and delightful chapters in the book is an illustrated 
guide to Romantic criticism of Boccaccio. Mr. Wright loses here the cataloguing 
habit which makes some of his earlier sections tedious. He is able, for instance, 
to explain the difference between the attitudes of Coleridge, who condemned 
Boccaccio’s ‘gross and disgusting licentiousness’, and Hazlitt, who praised him 
for carrying ‘sentiment of every kind to its very highest purity and perfection’, 
as due in part to Hazlitt’s dependence on the ubiquitous translation moralisé of 
1620; and he marks the influence of Hazlitt’s limited view both on critics like 
Leigh Hunt and on the choice of themes from the Decameron made by nineteenth- 
century poets. 

Mr. Wright’s critical sympathies are as liberal as his scholarship, but some of 
his judgements seem questionable to me: 

Chaucer. There is no reason why ‘an accident caused by the shying of a horse’ 
in the Knight’s Tale should invalidate the opinion that ‘the view of the universe 
taken by the Tale is a tragic view’ (p. 56): Fortune initiates the adventure of 
Palamon and Arcite in the chance appearance of a girl in a garden, and a horse 
startled by a ‘furie infernal’ is as proper an instrument of tragedy as a lost hand- 
kerchief. I do not see why Pandarus’s sentimental melancholy in love should be 
thought inconsistent to a fault with his jocular remarks to Criseyde on the same 
subject (p. 62): he is as liable as the rest of us to changes of disposition, and in 
the scenes with Criseyde his chase has a beast in view. Mr. Wright stresses 
Criseyde’s modest reluctance, and marks the ‘succession of incitements’ that 
bring her to surrender (p. 94): Mr. Raymond Preston comes nearer the truth, 
I think, with ‘we remember Chaucer with his Ovid and his Jean de Meun, and 
suspect Criseyde of trembling at will. . . . [She] is not deceived, but persuaded to 
accept the luxury of deceiving herself.’ But if Mr. Wright’s view of Criseyde is 
sometimes too simple, he has a timely word to say for Troilus. He notes (p. 76) 
the significant change from Boccaccio’s ‘non fu mai rosa in dolce primavera, 
bella . . .’ to ‘was ther nevere fowel so fayn of May / As I shal ben’ (v. 425-6)— 
from a symbol of ‘passive beauty’ to one of ‘active energy’ ; and illustrates Troilus’s 
comparative restraint in moods of high passion’ and his ability to decide and act 
for himself. 


! Mr. Wright points out (p. 81) that the convention of the stiff upper lip among men 
is quite modern, but quotes (as an exception) Sir Ewayne’s rebuke of Arthur for weeping 
‘als a womane’ in Morte Arthure (ll. 3977-80). There is an oddly specious argument in 
Barbour’s Brus, also of Chaucer’s period, that men’s tears are only ‘watir fra the hart’ 
and not ‘greting propyrly’ like the weeping of women ‘that can wet / Thair chekys 
quhenevir thaim list’ (iii. 513 ff.). 
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Henryson. 1 think Mr. Wright’s view of the Testament as showing ‘still a trace 
of sympathy’ with Criseyde but bringing out ‘the moral of punishment with 
leprosy’ (p. 100) is not adequate. Henryson’s sense of justice is only one element 
in the poem, compounded with an awareness of the tragedy inherent in human 
love—‘quhyles perfyte treuth, and quhyles Inconstance’. 

Dryden. Mr. Wright shows how Dryden’s personal preoccupations and pre- 
judices intrude in the Boccaccian ‘fables’, and his critical discussion of the poetry 
is good. But more should have been made of Dryden’s choice of three tales of 
romantic love, in a time when (apart from Southerne’s The Fatall Marriage) 
dramatists had gone to the Decameron for amorous intrigue: ‘A man’, says the 
Boccaccian hero of Fane’s Love in the Dark, ‘had need to have his wits about him, 
in this quick-sighted Philosophical Age, wherein whoring is improv’d to a liberal 
Science.” Dryden’s choice was not dictated only (as Mr. Wright suggests) by 
Collier’s strictures, though he does declare (untruthfully) that he has ‘written 
nothing which savours of Immorality or Profaneness’. He explains in his Preface 
that he began by translating Homer, passed naturally to the Metamorphoses and 
thence to Chaucer who ‘in many Things resembled’ Ovid; and that he ‘resolv'd 
to join’ Chaucer and Boccaccio in the same volume for ‘Reasons of Time, and 
Resemblance of Genius’. The tales from Boccaccio were chosen primarily to 
accord with the other ‘fables’—with Homer and Ovid, the romantic stories of the 
Knight and the Wife of Bath, the ‘fairy poetry’ of The Flower and the Leaf, and 
the mock-heroic tale of the Nun’s Priest. They are fables of high passion and 
sentiment, adventure in the cause of love, and supernatural agency. (Mr.Wright 
makes no mention of Chamberlayne’s Pharonnida: A Heroick Poem (1659), a 
crucial episode in which (111. ii) was based on Decameron tv. i and used by Dryden 
for some touches of character and feeling in ‘Sigismonda and Guiscardo’.) 

But when a literary historian is working on Mr. Wright's scale it is unfairly 
easy for a reviewer with special (and limited) interests to take him to task. A great 
and unselfish service has been done for students of every period of English litera- 
ture, and Mr. Wright’s book—distinguished alike by learning and taste—is the 


fitting climax of a lifetime’s devoted scholarship. 
JAMES KINSLEY 


The York Cycle of Mystery Plays. Edited by J. S. Purvis. Pp. 384. London: 

S.P.C.K., 1957. 255. net. 

This complete and modernized version of the York Plays has developed from 
Dr. Purvis’s shortened version, published in 1951 for performance in York as 
part of the city’s share in the Festival of Britain. The reception accorded to that 
performance, and to others since, bears out what Dr. Purvis has to say about the 
ability of the plays to arouse and maintain something more than mere antiquarian 
interest in reader and spectator. It is a pity that he has felt it necessary to over- 
state his case by sneers at ‘professional pundits’ and many students of Middle 
English who have shown themselves ‘strangely unresponsive to any kind of merit 
in the Plays’. A glance at C. J. Stratman’s Bibliography of Medieval Drama 
(1954) would have shown him that although the plays have inevitably, and quite 
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properly, attracted a good deal on attentio’t of historical, linguistic, and generally 
non-literary grounds, interest in them as plays (and in some cases as good plays) 
has always been there. The case for saying that the Cycle can stand on its own 
merits as drama is a sound one, but is not strengthened by attacks on those who 
find that it has other qualities too. 

Faced with the problem of rendering the medieval text more comprehensible 
to modern ears, Dr. Purvis has ended up with a rather uneasy compromise. He 
would have done better had he realized that his own unassailable statement, that 
the plays sound often ‘astonishingly modern’, applies to the vocabulary as well 
as to the material and the ideas contained in them. Astonishingly little know- 
ledge of Middle English is required to be able to follow them in the original 
with practically no difficulty, and it is hard to believe that the line ‘For I wotte 
ilke a dele by-dene’ will present much more trouble to an intelligent modern 
reader than Dr. Purvis’s rendering ‘For I wot every deal, I ween’; nor is it 
altogether fair of him, in the examples quoted in his Introduction to support his 
method, to print the original p (th) as y, thus making the Middle English look 
more difficult than it is. A too slavish adherence to rhyme schemes produces the 
following haphazard method of proceeding (p. 10): ‘Again, the original authors 
have two or three words which they introduce frequently because they give easy 
rhymes at line-ends; a word of this kind regularly found is “seere”’ ; the meaning of 
this word is “‘many”’, or something of that kind—‘‘sorrows sere”’. In the present 
version this is represented, not always closely, by “here” where the rhyme is to be 
preserved, or “‘sore”’ in some other cases.’ But if the word has any meaning at all 
—and it has one more often than not—it should not be abandoned light-heartedly 
for something entirely different merely for the sake of rhyming. Too often Dr. 
Purvis’s desperate attempt at an almost impossible compromise either distorts 
the original meaning or makes a line sound ludicrous. 

The modernization has been based on Miss Toulmin Smith’s edition of the 
plays. This has resulted in the introduction of further errors, for on a number of 
occasions when Dr. Purvis has suspected, rightly, that ‘Toulmin Smith has mis- 
read the manuscript, he has attempted to put things right without consulting the 
manuscript himself, and has made matters worse. This happens particularly in 
the allocation of speeches, for Toulmin Smith omitted surprisingly often the 
speaker’s name at the opening of a speech, and Dr. Purvis has almost as often 
added a name which does not correspond to the one in the manuscript—and it 
hardly need be added that the manuscript is almost invariably right on these 
occasions. Other misreadings taken over from Toulmin Smith are more serious, 
and it is a pity that more care was not taken to correct them in an edition which 
is clearly intended to make the plays known to a wider and non-specialist 
audience. z 

In general it may be Said that Dr. Purvis has failed to produce a satisfactory 
version of the plays because he has set himself problems which are almost 
insoluble. In producing a modernized version of a Middle English text, it is 
not even necessarily desirable to strain too hard to preserve the ‘flavour’ of the 
original, and certainly this ‘flavour’ is not best preserved by a haphazard ming- 
ling of the vocabulary of both ages. Certainly if one is faced with a choice 
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between rhyme and sense, the latter ought to be preferred to the former. And 
Dr. Purvis is not the first scholar to be led astray by relying too much for his 


basic text on the labours of his predecessors. 
ARTHUR BROWN 


Paris and Vienne. Translated from the French and printed by William 
Caxton. Edited by MacEpwarp Leacu. Pp. xxxii-+ 120 (Early English Text 
Society 234). London: Oxford University Press for the Society, 1957. 30s. net. 


In this edition of Paris and Vienne, Professor Leach prints the text of the 
Caxton edition (19 December 1485) of the romance, together with a short intro- 
duction, occasional notes, and a glossary. So far as this reviewer has been able to 
check, the text has been very faithfully reproduced; only two slips of the most 
inconsequential sort were discovered.’ Mr. Leach does refer throughout to 
Hazlitt’s ‘Roxburghe Club’ edition of 1868, whereas Hazlitt’s text was not printed 
for the famed Roxburghe Club but appeared in the Roxburghe Library (edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt), a horse of quite a different colour. In a few instances one might 
have hoped for more detailed notes or more accurate statements in the glossary. 
Thus, according to Caxton’s text, the jousts at Paris took place at various times: 
on 8 September (11/19), on 14 September (13/21), and on 18 September (28/30). 
That 8 September was the probable date of the original text is vouchsafed by 
‘la feste de notre dame’ (at 11/19) of the older version and by the number ‘viii’ 
(28/30) of the Bibliothéque Nationale MS. Fr. 20044; except from 28/30 to 
13/21, cross-references are wanting. The glossary states that ‘besaunts’ circu- 
lated in Europe to the middle of the thirteenth century; they were apparently 
still familiar coins several centuries later, as O.E.D. and Rabelais suggest. But 
these are trifling matters—and Mr. Leach’s edition of the Caxton text is sure to 
be well received. 

To this carefully and competently prepared text, Mr. Leach has unwisely 
added a ‘Bibliographical Note’ (pp. 115-20), which would surely have distressed 
an earlier editor of this journal (Ronald B. McKerrow). This section really has 
little to do with Caxton’s publication, and one wonders why it was appended to 
the Early English Text Society edition. However, if a bibliographical note of this 
nature was deemed necessary, then it should clearly have been a great deal more 
accurate and more informative than the present note is. For example, the first 
printing of Paris and Vienne on the Iberian peninsula was not, as set forth by the 
editor, the Gerona edition of 1495 but a Barcelona one attributable to the pre- 
vious year (Vindel, i. 164, no. 97). Mr. Leach is correct, however, in assigning 
the Gerona printing to Gumiel’s press and not to Juan de Valdes, as Francisco 
Vindel wished to do (cf. my article ‘A Gerona Incunabulum and the Press of 


* On p. xxxii, Mr. Leach lists the examples of ‘turned letters’ found in the original, but 
he has missed (at 45/29) the ‘yon’ (for ‘you’) in col. 1, l. 28, of his frontispiece. The crossed 
p of the ‘explicit line’ on p. 78 should either have been printed this way (p) or have been 
expanded to ‘per’; the existing’ € Explicit p Caxton’ is unsatisfactory. [In justice to the 
editor it should be added that the fault is not his. The cross existed in the proof, but 
was lost in printing.—Eb.] 
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Diego de Gumiel’, Gutenberg-Jahrbuch, 1952, pp. 64-66). The editio princeps of 
the Flemish text also escaped Mr. Leach’s investigations; this was printed by 
Gerard Leeu at Antwerp, 19 May 1487 (Campbell 942). The fourth Flemish 
edition (‘1510, no printer indicated’) may be credited to the press of Henr. 
Eckert van Homberch on the strength of the note in the colophon that the work 
was produced ‘int huys van Delf’ (Nijhoff-Kronenberg 1090). 

The English list is similarly in need of correction and amplification. The frag- 
ment of the Pynson edition of Paris and Vienne (S.T.C. 19208) is not in the 
Bodleian Library but in the British Museum. Mr. Leach lists nine English 
editions printed between 1618 and 1650; of these, his no. 5 appears to be S.7.C. 
17202, no. 6 is S.7.C. 17201, and no. g possibly corresponds to Wing M 295C 
(which, in turn, is perhaps the same as Wing V 356). The other editions are 
unknown to these standard bibliographies.’ It should, therefore, have been a 
matter of urgent necessity for Mr. Leach to indicate where bibiiographical 
descriptions of these items were available or where copies might be consulted, 
and the absence of such information renders the list almost useless for biblio- 
graphical or literary research. Indeed, one can hardly escape from the suspicion 
that one has observed ‘ghosts’ being created. It is time that our literary historians 
became better acquainted with the tools of reference which bibliographers have 
prepared for their use! 

But the chief reason for the appearance of the volume under review is to make 
Caxton’s translation of the French romance available throughout the literate 
world—and this Mr. Leach’s edition of Paris and Vienne does in a highly satis- 


factory manner. 
Curt F. BUHLER 


Malone Society Collections Volume IV. Pp. ii+76. 8 plates. 


acob and Esau. Prepared by Joun Crow and F. P. Witson. Pp. x+-3 plates+ 
P P 
56. Oxford: University Press (for the Malone Society), 1956. 


Collections IV is a Jubilee number, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Malone Society’s foundation in 1906, and the congratulations and thanks of 
students at large are due to its members for having made available, in accordance 
with its 1906 resolution, so many ‘accurate copies of the best editions of early 
plays’. The volume opens with an account, by Professor F. P. Wilson, of the 
Society’s history and publications, in which he rightly stresses its magnificent 
record of editions of manuscript plays, and his survey closes on an encouraging 
note which will give pleasure to all, for the Society is in good heart and lacks 
neither the will nor the material to reach its Centenary. 

A later contribution from F. P. Wilson describes and prints from the Remem- 


! The editions have been sought in the original S.7.C. (1475-1640) and in Donald G. 
Wing’s continuation (1641-1700) as well as in Paul G. Morrison’s two indexes of the 
printers, publishers, and booksellers named in these works. Mr. Leach’s no. 8, for instance, 
is cited as printed by Percivall in 1650, but this name appears only once (1628; S.7.C. 
17201) in Mr. Morrison’s compilations. This entry refers, of course, to Mr. Leach’s no. 6, 
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brancia of the City of London a number of records which were missing when 
extracts were published in Collections I, i (1907). The new records (1613-16) 
shed light on the frustration of Rosseter’s plans to establish a new theatre in the 
Whitefriars and on his short-lived Porter's Hall theatre near Puddle Wharf in 
the Blackfriars. Rosseter’s hounding from pillar to post by the city fathers was 
larded with reasons so familiar that it is surprising that anyone was impressed by 
such bugs and goblins. ‘The documents are none the less good reading. 

Sir Walter Greg, the Atlas of the Malone Society, makes three contributions 
to a volume which is, in so many ways, a tribute to his wisdom, generosity, and 
unflagging efficiency. In ‘Fragments from Henslowe’s Diary’ he surveys the 
disiecta membra now in public and private libraries, reviewing their contents and 
assigning the random pieces to their original position with firm hands. His two 
later contributions give facsimiles and reprints, with commentary and notes, of 
fragments of lost morality plays recovered from bindings in the last fifteen years. 
The first, entitled for the nonce Old Christmas or Good Order, consists of a folio 
sheet printed by William Rastell in 1533 and first reprinted in Studies in Philology 
(xli, 1944) where the piece was associated with Skelton’s lost De bono ordine. 
The second is the last quire (C), now in the British Museum, of The Four Cardinal 
Virtues, a quarto printed by William Middleton between 1541 and 1547, which 
Greg tentatively associates with the Temperance fragment of Collections I, itt 
(1909). 

Collections IV finally includes the revised ‘Rules for the Guidance of Editors 
of the Society’s Reprints’ and Corrigenda, notably for King Leir (1907). 


Of unknown date and authorship, the interlude of Jacob and Esau is an example 
of the kind of academic drama written by Udall and may, indeed, be his. ‘To 
justify the ways of God to man it presents an Esau, dedicated to hounds and 
horn, who arouses more amusement than sympathy and is, therefore, under- 
standably deprived of his birthright. Lively servants who know better how to 
watch their own interests contribute in Plautine fashion to the wit and mirth. 
It is a shapely piece, combining fidelity to the facts of the biblical story with a 
dramatic eye to its interpretation in mid-Tudor terms and what makes it heavy 
going today is not its doctrine or dramatic affiliations but its tumbling rhythm, 
which makes it exhausting to read in spite of its firmly clenched couplets. 

Bynneman’s 1568 edition, on which this reprint is based, though the earliest 
known, may not have been the first, since the interlude was entered a decade 
earlier (1557-8) to Henry Sutton. The surviving text may therefore have had 
as complicated a bibliographical history as the later editions of Youth. Five of 
six located copies and the Bagford leaf were collated for this reprint, revealing 
press-corrections (of a trivial kind) on only one forme. The text seems compara- 
tively clean but is not, I think, as reliable as the short list of ‘variant, irregular, 
and doubtful readings’ suggests. ‘Gods for his grace’ (I. 4), for instance, looks 
like an error for ‘God for his grace’ and the occasional breakdown of the rhyme, 
the rudder of the verses of this piece, inevitably suggests the possibility of some 


mishap, notably at 1. 1366 in a somewhat garbled context. 
ALICE WALKER 
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Shakespeare’s Wordplay. By M. M. Manoop. Pp. 192. London: Methuen, 

1957. 18s. net. 

Besides giving an introduction and conclusion, Miss Mahood surveys five 
plays—Romeo and Juliet, Richard II, Hamlet, Macheth, The Winter’s Tale—and 
the Sonnets, working her way through each text, and sometimes invoking a guid- 
ing idea, as time in Macbeth or grace in The Winter's Tale. She gives a demon- 
stration of close and sensitive reading, a running commentary. The particulars 
add up only to a few broad and very tentative conclusions; that tragic heroes, 
villains, lovers, and clowns are especially given to puns; that these tend to come 
more thickly in the first two acts of a play. In the final chapter the Elizabethans’ 
belief in the magic identity of word and thing is touched on, with a brief study 
(a dozen pages) of Shakespeare’s growing scepticism about words and his final, 
late-recovered faith. 

Miss Mahood does not employ any of the Elizabethan terms of rhetoric which 
Sister Miriam Joseph used to classify figures of speech in Shakespeare and the 
Arts of Language. She thinks that these formulas are no longer helpful to the 
modern reader, for they are not functional. ‘Naming the parts does not show us 
what makes the gun go off’ (p. 19). More significantly, she does not consider the 
progress of fashion in the language as a whole between 1590 and 1610. The Age 
of Nashe, to invent a label, had a different attitude to puns from the Age of 
Fletcher. Miss Mahood sticks to Shakespeare—except for a momentary glance 
at Bacon—and within Shakespeare’s work she does not keep strictly to the order 
of time. She is willing to explain ‘the fearfull passage of their death-markt love’ 
from Romeo and Juliet as it recalls Othello’s ‘sea mark’ of his ‘utmost sail’, and the 
‘ever-fixed mark’ of Sonnet 116; this is to read the poet backwards (p. 56). Her 
reading may be right; I should have thought the plague, which she does not 
mention, would have been obliteratingly present in 1594; and her sea-mark is not 
at all seamanlike—but probably Shakespeare did not know how to take a cross- 
bearing. 

Miss Mahood seems to me at her happiest with the delicate poetic subtleties 
of Richard II, and with her discussion of themes in the tragedies. Her approach 
is purely literary; the two meanings which she gives to King Claudius’s ‘We 
beseech you bend you to remain’ (p. 115) could hardly both be conveyed even by 
the subtlest actor. Elucidation which depends on suggestion and unconscious 
puns need not be too fine for the theatre, where a great deal more than is con- 
sciously intended takes place; but the chief effect of wordplay must depend on 
sparking off a ‘contact’ between actor and audience. For example, Miss Mahood 
notes (p. 168) that Julius Caesar is relatively devoid of puns, yet there are two— 
Cassius’s ‘Rome-room’ and Antony’s ‘hart—heart’—which are theatrical climaxes 
of tremendous power, and which any idle spectator might carry away; Miss 
Mahood herself quotes the second in her opening sentence (p. g). 

The delicate, fastidious quality of Miss Mahood’s commentary enables her to 
bring out fine shades in the sonnets; for example, commenting on Sonnet 87, 
which 
allows a pensive understanding of the youth’s calculating temper to show through 
its seeming self-abasement: 
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Farewell thou art too deare for my possessing, 

And like enough thou knowst thy estimate, 

The Charter of thy worth giues thee releasing: 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
Here the play of meaning between ‘valuable’ and ‘beloved’ for dear, ‘your valuation 
of yourself’ and ‘the amount of my esteem’ for estimate, ‘value’ and ‘worthiness’ for 
worth and ‘claim’ and ‘shackle’ for bond, offers distinct and conflicting readings for 
the whole passage (pp. 108-9). 

This points, however, to the comparison that most clearly brings out one’s 
reservations. Set beside the supersubtle ingenuities, sparkling insights (and 
shameless gaffes) of William Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity, Miss Mahood 
on the sonnets stirs a certain impatience. Was not all this kind of thing demon- 
strated to us in analysis of Sonnet 83, twenty-seven years ago? Once the method 
has been demonstrated, it is not so difficult to apply. This, coupled with the 
claustrophobic feeling of being shut in with Shakespeare, the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and a very good but incurably earnest preceptress, brings about some 
yearning for a lightening of tone and a little more attention to the comedy; a 
recollection that puns are meant to be funny in the majority of cases. No room 
for mirth or trifling here, as the hymn says; or at all events not much. Falstaff 
is mentioned in passing, with a note of moral reproof (‘the arch-liar’); Launce, 
I believe, not at all. It is perhaps ungrateful to ask Miss Mahood for what she 
so clearly does not wish or intend to give; but Tragic Imagery and the Uncomic 


Pun would have been a more precise if less elegant title for her book. 
M. C. BRADBROOK 


On the Design of Shakespearian Tragedy. By Haroip S. Witson. Pp. viii 
+256. Toronto: University of Toronto Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 40s. net. 


Not Wisely But Too Well. Shakespeare’s Love Tragedies. By FRANKLIN M. 
Dickey. Pp. x-+206. San Marino, California: Huntington Library, 1957. 


$5.00. 
Professor Wilson begins his book by taking issue with Bradley’s claim that 


The Elizabethan drama was almost wholly secular; and while Shakespeare was 
writing he practically confined his view to the world of non-theological observation 
and thought, so that he represents it substantially in one and the same way whether 
the period of the story is pre-Christian or Christian. 

That the Elizabethan drama was almost wholly secular Mr. Wilson is ready to 
admit; but he claims, I think rightly, that ‘Shakespeare’s characteristic way of 
thought was Christian’, and that ‘his Christian point of view does materially 
influence his representation of life in some of his plays, though not overtly in all 
of them’. He therefore proceeds to classify Shakespeare’s ten tragedies (excluding 
Titus Andronicus, but including Trotlus and Cressida) into three groups. Of the 
four plays which exemplify the order of faith, Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet 
represent the thesis, and Othello and Macbeth the antithesis. Of the plays which 
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exemplify the order of nature Julius Caesar and Cortolanus represent the thesis, 
Trotlus and Cressida and Timon of Athens the antithesis. The remaining plays, 
Antony and Cleopatra and King Lear, represent a synthesis of the order of faith 
and the order of nature. 

The dialectical plan of the book is very ingenious, perhaps too ingenious to 
be wholly convincing. Mr. Wilson has to ignore the chronological order of the 
plays, and there is something artificial about a synthesis which actually precedes 
an antithesis. Aing Lear, we are told, ‘offers the clearest and most impressive 
example of Shakespeare’s final conception of tragedy’, though it must have been 
written before three or four of the plays discussed by Mr. Wilson. 

But although we may sometimes question Mr. Wilson’s method and sometimes 
be uneasy at his emphases, the book as a whole contains some fine criticism and 
valuable insights—e.g. on Gertrude, on the dramatic conventions of Othello, 
on whether Shakespeare thought that the Moor was damned, a comparison 
between Shakespeare and Sophocles. The interpretations of individual plays 
are always intelligent and sensitive, though they are not all convincing. Mr. 
Wilson is weakest, perhaps, on Timon of Athens, where his long account of a 
particular production is not strictly relevant. Sometimes we may suspect that he 
is being led astray by his thesis. He declares, for example, that Antony and 
Cleopatra and King Lear 
achieve a harmony or synthesis, a transformation and refinement, of natural human 
ethics through the triumphant emergence of a supremely Christian value, the value 
of the new law of human love which takes precedence of the old law of justice. 

This seems to be a just comment on King Lear but to be imperfectly applicable 
to Antony and Cleopatra. 

On the other hand, Mr. Wilson is right to stress that the quality of Shakespeare’s 
faith does not differ from that of Hooker and Spenser, ‘with the important dif- 
ference that Shakespeare does not set forth the whole of that faith’. In spite of 
the secularity of Elizabethan drama 
the faith reflected in his plays is the basis of everyday Christian morality which he 
shared with his audiences... . It is simple and unobtrusive, something taken for 
granted rather than insisted upon; hence it may be easily overlooked or neglected 
by those who do not wish to consider it. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Wilson has two useful appendixes on the 
difficulty of applying the Aristotelian hamartia to Shakespeare’s tragedies and on 
Imitation and Decorum. He concludes, properly, that Shakespeare knew what 


he was doing. 


Dr. Franklin M. Dickey’s study of Shakespeare’s love tragedies belongs 
roughly to the school of Lily B. Campbell, and it is presumably because she has 
dealt with Othello in Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes that the present book contains 
no chapter on that play. The author’s main concern is the danger of misinter- 
preting Elizabethan plays by reading into them our own very different views on 
love. He gives a clear exposition of Elizabethan views on the subject in his 
opening chapters, and he then proceeds to interpret Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, 
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and three plays. In his chapter on Trotlus and Cressida he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to a J. Campbell, though he rightly modifies his predecessor’s 
condemnation of T’roilus. 

Although Dr. Dickey stresses the fact that most modern criticism neglects to 
recognize that love may be destructive as well as creative, he is aware that Romeo 
and Juliet are ‘two of the most attractive young lovers in all literature’; and 
though he stresses the moral of Antony and Cleopatra—a ditferent moral from 
Mr. Wilson’s—he is equally aware of the ‘imperia! magnificence’ of that play. 
He avoids the temptation of supposing that Shakespeare is explicable in terms of 
the received ideas of his age; but perhaps he does not fully appreciate that the 
ideology of an age seldom or never corresponds to the private thoughts of a great 
poet; and that, though he may make do with borrowed robes, he will often seem 
like the Spurgeon Macbeth, a man in ill-fitting garments. ‘That our views of 
love differ from those of Elizabethan moralists is partly due to the fact that we 
have digested Shakespeare. But Dr. Dickey has written a sensible and scholarly 


book, and the publishers deserve congratulation for its handsome format. 
KENNETH MUIR 


The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined. By Wittiam F. and Evizesern S. 
FRIEDMAN. Pp. xviii+-304. Cambridge: University Press, 1957. 25s. net. 
Few scholars spend sleepless nights wondering how to refute anti-Stratfordian 

arguments, least of all cryptographic ones; so that the reading of Mr. and Mrs. 

Friedman’s book can be approached as a pleasure rather than a duty. Expectations 

are not disappointed. Once the reader has decided to banish any melancholy 

reflections that such a story of misdirected industry might arouse, he can hardly 
fail to enjoy making the acquaintance of a rich and varied collection of eccentrics, 
relaxing from the labours of leaping from page to page of the Folio in search of 
messages by undermining Chepstow Castle in order to find the manuscripts those 
labours had led them to expect. And it is not every day that the Shakespearian 
meets ‘Bowers, Fredson T.’ flanked in an index by ‘Bowditch, Charles P.’ and 

‘Braunschweig-Liineburg, Duke of (Gustavus Selenus)’. 

In some ways, the story of the ciphers themselves is surprising. What I 
expected to find was a record of perverted ingenuity, but in fact there is scarcely 
a trace even of ingenuity in the absurdities recorded. Typical is Mr. Arensberg 
who, while admitting that the methods by which he found Bacon’s signature in 
The Tempest also produced Mr. Friedman’s in Arensberg’s own book, was un- 
disturbed by this on the ground that they both knew that Mr. Friedman had not 
written it and that Mr. Arensberg had. All the ‘systems’ discussed are either 
wholly arbitrary, or so generous in their rules that they prove that everyone wrote 
everything. At least this is true of all those discussed up to the end of chapter 
12. The rest of the book is mainly devoted to a fuller study of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wells Gallup’s interpretation by means of biliteral cipher. Here the authors’ 
tone becomes more sympathetic. They both knew Mrs. Gallup, and they liked 
and respected her personally. Moreover, the cipher she claimed to use is a 
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genuine one, expounded by Bacon himself, and the process by which she arrived 
at her decipherments can be checked. The results in the case of Bacon’s Henry 
the Seventh are examined in chapter 16, and are shown to rest on no consistent 
assignment of letters in the text interpreted to the two classes the cipher demands; 
and «he authors have no difficulty in showing that normal printing-house practice 
would have made the insertion of any such cipher next to impossible. 

The upshot, then, is wholly negative. What remains surprising, given the 
Aristotelian maxim that it is probable that the improbable too should occur, is 
that, so far as can be seen, the long history of cipher-searching has not included 
the discovery, on however small a scale, of any coincidences that might even 
look like more than coincidences to a normal mind. I am inclined to make an 
exception for the name ‘Shakespeare’ in the forty-sixth Psalm (pp. 182-3), but 
that may be just because it made a strong impression on me when I was intro- 
duced to it at the age of about ten. The nature of the messages themselves is, of 
course, uniformly puerile; there is some extremely interesting material on the 
psychology of the business, especially in chapter 18. 

There are not many places where the book deals with subjects familiar to the 
ordinary Shakespearian, but where it does there are a few comments to be made, 
as well as a general complaint about the absence of precise references to authori- 
ties. There is an unfortunate constellation of errors in relation to the Stratford 
epitaph discussed in chapter 4. The end of the second line is quoted ‘Enclo- 
Ased HE.Re.’, where both Steevens and Malone have ‘EncloAsed HERe’; the 
statement that ‘the earliest transcription of the lettering appeared in the reissue 
in 1801 of the Johnson-Steevens Commentaries on Shakespeare's Works’ is triply 
false: there is, as far as I can discover, no such ‘reissue’; the transcription is 
found in the 1793 edition (and so cannot have been taken from Ireland’s Pictur- 
esque Views of 1795); and practically the same transcription is cited by Chambers 
(William Shakespeare, ii. 272) from John Roberts, writing in 1729. There is little 
significance in the fact that Dugdale and others did not ‘remark upon anything 
unusual about’ the stone—there is no evidence that they were interested in irregu- 
larities in the lettering, and some of them did not even quote the text correctly. 

A few other minor points: Dr. Louis B. Wright appears with a wrong initial 
on p. viii; Paladino’s candidate for the authorship of the plays is not John Florio 
but his father: the son only translated them into English; the term ‘disinte- 
grationist’ is currently applied more widely than p. 8 suggests; one wonders if 
the Baconian Smith (p. 131) really referred to King Lear Quartos of 1600 and 
160g—the authors make no comment on the dates. Finally, I shall be grateful 
for information on the cryptological significance of the fact that the copy sent for 
review contains pp. 177-92 in duplicate. J. C. MaxweLi 


The Sources of The White Devil. By GUNNAR BoKLUND. Pp, 226 (Essays 

and Studies in English Language and Literature 17). Uppsala: Lundequist, 

1957. 255. 

This valuable book accomplishes a good deal more than its title hints at. 
Dr. Boklund has examined, with enthusiasm and diligence, a large number of 
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printed books and manuscripts relating to the story of Vittoria Accoramboni, 
and has finally arrived at a short list of sources which seem likely to have been 
directly used by Webster in the writing of his play. In addition, he devotes more 
than fifty pages to a consideration of how this material was used, how in fact the 
almost contemporary story acquired tragic significance in the poet’s hands. The 
book thus, after its exploration of sources, makes a notable contribution to 
Webster criticism. 

It is not altogether an easy book to read. In the first and larger portion the 
author takes us systematically through all the possible source-materials that he 
has come upon, summarizes each in turn, notes its possible contributions to the 
play, and its points of difference and omission. Only towards the end of his 
inquiry does he give us his view of the probabilities. ‘These are indeed given so 
modestly, with so marked a degree of scholarly reservation, that the reader must 
carry a good deal in his memory in order to be sure of grasping Dr. Boklund’s 
final view. There is a similar method em ployed in the following critical section. 
A series of ways of looking at the play are offered, and at times indeed offered 
with vigour and near-plausibility: except in the last instance, however, the writer 
proceeds to show the inadequacy of the view just presented and to search deeper 
for the play’s essence. This method can make us on occasion feel that the 
criticism is superficial: the reader may then be a little disconcerted to find that, 
in the ensuing section, it is this very superficiality that Dr. Boklund is at pains to 
demonstrate. 

The major source for The White Devil, it is suggested, was the Italian original 
of the ‘Neue Zeitung von einem jimmerlichen Mordstiick’, published in 1923 
in von Klarwill’s edition of Fugger-Zeitungen. In addition, Webster made use of 
Erasmus’s Funus for Brachiano’s death-scene (as pointed out by A. W. Reed), 
Boaistuau’s Theatrum Mundi for the poisoning of Brachiano, and A Letter lately 
written from Rome (probably by Florio) for the scene of the papal conclave. 
Dr. Boklund adds, however, that the version of the Fugger newsletter used by 
Webster very possibly contained certain details omitted in the extant German 
translation—viz. a reference to Marcello’s participation in Peretti’s murder, the 
Virgil quotation manet alta mente repostum (which occurs in other possible source- 
material, but in none that Dr. Boklund thinks likely to have been in Webster's 
hands), the names of Francisco and Isabella de’ Medici, and perhaps some 
mention of Vittoria’s chambermaid. There are, however, as Dr. Boklund freely 
admits, other possibilities, and a probability that Webster also consulted Cam- 
pana’s Delle historie del mondo. Another possibility is mentioned, but not over- 
stressed—that Florio, in addition to writing the Letter lately written from Rome, 
may have acted as a personal intermediary between the dramatist and the source- 
material. On these conclusions it would be impossible to pass any judgement 
approaching the definitive without undertaking researches on this subject com- 
parable in intensity with Dr. Boklund’s own. Certainly, however, he gives an 
impression not only of thoroughness but of shrewdness in the assessing of 
evidence. 

In the critical section of the book it is argued that Webster is prevented from 
writing tragedy of the finest sort through his inheritance of a dramatic method 
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from Marston and Tourneur: the focus shifts continually, the satiric note is 
dominant, there is no figure who can satisfactorily image Webster's intuition of 
moral goodness. It is, in fact, his method and not his vision that inhibits him, 
Dr. Boklund sees a deeper irony in the play than preceding critics have dis- 
covered, for he gives a new emphasis to the part played by Francisco and the 
immunity that he casually secures for himself. This is sharply contrasted with 
the unconsoling platitudes of the play’s last lines. But we may wonder if Webster 
has indeed accomplished the precise ironic effect that is here claimed for him. 
Certainly we can agree that the ‘good’ make little headway against the tide of this 
play’s world; certainly the last lines do little more than provide a means for an 
orderly clearing of the stage; they will, moreover, acquire a touch of irony if we 
remember Francisco. The question remains whether we do remember him, and, 
related to this, whether Dr. Boklund has sufficiently recognized the degree of 
our (admittedly reluctant) sympathy and admiration for Vittoria and Flamineo. 
The atmosphere of the ending may be usefully contrasted with that in The 
Changeling: there we have certainly become profoundly interested in the minds 
and beings of De Flores and Beatrice, yet they remain on the level of encountered 
humanity, their actions appear wholly dependent on circumstance and appetite, 
they do not sound the note of hubristic and wanton challenge that gives to 
Webster’s major figures here their strange stature. We may well agree that, as 
it is argued in this book, Webster demonstrates the frailty of the attitude to life 
that Vittoria and especially Flamineo assert: that need not, however, reduce them 


to the common level of being. 


This is perhaps to suggest that there might be one more chapter to Dr. Bok- 
lund’s inquiry, a chapter in which he would not need to cast away any of his views 
but might submit them to the same revisionary process as he has employed 
earlier. Indeed it seems likely that any future criticism of this play must take 


his study as a point of departure. CLIFFORD LEECH 


Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1602 to 1640. Edited by 
WiuraM A. Jackson. Pp. xxiv-+ 556. London: The Bibliographical Society, 


1957. £6 net. 

In 1938 Professor Jackson asked leave to examine the Bibliographical Society’s 
photostat of Court Book C of the Stationers’ Company. Though he did not 
realize it at the time, it was to become his companion for more than fifteen years 
and the volume now completed contains the 1602-40 portion of Court Book C,a 
similar portion of the letter book entitled ‘Orders of Parliamt & L4 Mayor Liber 
A’ and the whole of the ‘Book of Entrance of Fines’. 

Anyone with even a slight knowledge of seventeenth-century documents will 
recognize at once the massive quality of Mr. Jackson’s scholarship and for every- 
one concerned with the history of English book-production the volume will be 
a standard work of reference. 

Within the Stationers’ Company were joint-stock organizations made up of 
shares held by assistants, by members of the livery, and by yeomen. The first 
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of these enterprises was the English Stock, still in existence, which secured a 
royal patent for ‘Prymers and Psalters’ and for ‘all manner of Almanackes and 
Prognosticacons . . . in the Englishe tongue’. There was also a Latin Stock and 
an Irish Stock which was concerned not only with books printed in Dublin but 
with the export of London-printed books to Ireland. This systematic organiza- 
tion led to many and violent disputes with the printers to the University of 
Cambridge who, under the guidance of their Chancellor, stood upon their 
Charter of 1534 and asserted their right to print omnimodos libros, notwithstand- 
ing the patents secured by the Stationers. The early history of Cambridge 
printing is full of this controversy and it is here documented from the Stationers’ 
point of view. 

But the interest of the book is not confined to printing and publishing. The 
records of the Stationers, like those of other city companies, provide a detailed 
commentary on the social life of seventeenth-century London—and the editor 
is clearly aware of this. Thus to an entry of 1624 in the Court Book that ‘Wm 
Barrenger shall have allowances by the wardens for the losse of his hatt and 
Cloake that he lost in the Companies business’ he appends a footnote: ‘It would 
be interesting to know how they were lost.’ It is also interesting to note the 
discipline exercised by the Company. Nathaniel Butler, for instance, who was 
elected Renter Warden in 1627, was frequently in trouble. He was twice fined 
for ‘using unfitting Speaches’ to his fellow-members (in particular for calling 
Hannah Barrett a ‘durtye slutt’), for keeping an apprentice contrary to order, for 
failing to perform his military service according to the Lord Mayor's precept, 
for selling his goods on Ascension Day, and other offences. 

Mayoral precepts are frequent in the ‘letter book’. Like other companies, the 
Stationers played their part in civic pageantry. On the day when the Lord 
Mayor took his oath at Westminster, the King and Queen watched the procession 
of barges along the Thames and in 1629 the Lord Mayor was compelled to 
rebuke the Stationers for the ‘Disorderlie goeing’ of their barges and to order 
them to ‘keep 60 foote distance’ from the barge in front. Evidently the bargees 
had regarded the affair as a bumping race. 

But the Lord Mayor’s interests were more than parochial. In 1637 he addressed 
an appeal to the Company on behalf of Bury St. Edmund’s where 19 streets and 
143 families had been afflicted by the plague. The Lord Mayor begged the 
Stationers in their Christian charity to allow such money as God should move 
their heart to give for the town’s relief. 

Such are a few examples of the innumerable sidelights thrown on the social 
history of London and the nation by this fascinating record. There will be many 
besides professional bibliographers who will be grateful to Mr. Jackson for his 
monumental labour. S. C. Roperts 


William Blake’s Vala. Blake’s numbered Text. Edited by H. M. Marco- 
LIOUTH. Pp. xxviii-+182-+8 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. 42s. net. 


This book makes available, for the first time, the text of Vala as Blake wrote 
and rewrote it before it became The Four Zoas. The effect is to reveal what is 
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virtually a new narrative, which starts with Night II (‘Man’s sleep of death’), 
and follows on with IV, V, VI, VII, VII dis (called VIIa and VIIb by Keynes, 
and VII and VIIa by Sloss and Wallis). Night I is placed in the Appendix; Vala 
herself ‘has been nearly eliminated from it’ as a result of Blake’s revision. Mr. 
Margoliouth argues very cogently that to begin with Night II, as Blake himself 
did for a time, makes the whole narrative coherent. ‘I think that Vala is best 
considered as a product of Blake’s imagination. He was a story-teller of a 
particular type, and this is his peculiar type of story.’ 

The reproductions give some idea of the immense difficulty of deciphering 
Blake’s handwriting, particularly over the erasures. So far as I can judge Mr. 
Margoliouth has achieved his purpose with complete competence. And though 
he is mainly concerned with the textual problems, both his Introduction and 
Notes are full of incisive good sense. He refutes Northrop Frye’s statement that 
Blake got the name Vala from the Elder Edda, or that the name is connected 
etymologically with Fool or Folly; Mr. Margoliouth believes that the conception 
came to Blake when he was illustrating Young’s Night Thoughts, from which the 
framework for Vala is taken. She is, in fact, a Veil between Man and Reality. 
“If afterwards, as the drawing on 2R may suggest, he also thought of the world’s 
Vale, that would be quite like him.’ 

Blake’s punctuation, like Shakespeare’s, is often dramatic rather than gram- 
matical, and the effect of this restored text is quite remarkable. As a specimen 
we may glance at two passages; the first is from Sloss and Wallis (1925): 


He ceas’d; the shadowy voice was silent: but the cloud hover’d 
over their heads 
In golden wreathes, the sorrow of Man; & the balmy drops fell down. 
And Lo! that Son of Man, that shadowy Spirit of Albion, 
Luvah, descended from the cloud. In terror Albion rose; 
Indignant rose the Awful Man, & turn’d his back on Vala. 
(Night ITI, 61) 
Here is the Margoliouth text: 


He ceasd; the shadowy voice was silent, but the cloud hoverd 
over their heads 
In golden wreathes, the Sorrow of Man & the balmy drops fell down 
And Lo that Son of Man, the shadowy Spirit of the Eternal One 
Luvah, descended from the cloud; The Eternal Man arose 
Indignant rose the (Falln) Man, & turnd his back on Vala 
(Night the Third (Second)) 


The comments, even when they are incidental, have a pleasantly realistic quality. 
Throughout the editor stresses the importance and uniqueness of Blake’s imagi- 
nation. Vala is a work of ‘cosmic fantasy’: ‘So regarded, Vala seems to me a 
consistent and coherent poem, containing many passages of exceptional power 
and beauty. Nevertheless, my primary concern is not to “evaluate” it, but to 
present it to students of Blake as Blake once saw it.’ 

That is perhaps one’s only source of regret; that Mr. Margoliouth’s comments 
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on the poem have been confined to relatively few notes; these are always full of 
insight. We may recall a sentence from Mr. Eliot’s essay: 


And about Blake’s supernatural territories, as about the supposed ideas that 
dwell there, we cannot help commenting upon a certain meanness of culture. They 
illustrate the crankiness, the eccentricity, which frequently affects writers outside 
the Latin tradition, and which such a critic as Arnold should certainly have rebuked. 
And they are not essential to Blake’s inspiration. 


Criticism has moved some way beyond that position since 1920. It is possible 
(and Mr. Margoliouth warns us against this) that Blake can be over-interpreted. 
Few will quarrel with his admirable summary: 

Blake remained a poet and he became a prophet; he was never a philosopher. 
To read Vala one needs not so much a systematic intelligence or a crossword mind 
as an alert intelligence, an eye for his country and a readiness to accept the un- 
predictable transformations of a dream. 


All Blake scholars owe an immense debt to Mr. Margoliouth and many will 
return to his William Blake with renewed delight. T. R. HENN 


William Wordsworth. A Biography. The Early Years 1770-1803. By 
Mary Moorman. Pp. xvi-+-632. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 50s. net. 


This, the first of two volumes, is larger by about a fifth than the corresponding 
part of the 1916 edition of G. M. Harper’s William Wordsworth; but the propor- 
tion scarcely gives an adequate impression of the increase in knowledge which 
has accrued in forty years. Mrs. Moorman’s gain is in precision: where, for 
instance, Harper struggles with Knight’s mishandling of letters, she can rely on 
de Selincourt; where Harper deals with probable meetings with Godwin in 1795, 
she can cite Godwin’s diary; where Harper is ignorant of early versions of The 
Prelude, she can quote them. We feel, consequently, closer to the fact and to the 
man in this generous and leisurely book, even though a few blanks remain. 

The new Godwinian material (pp. 262 ff.) is tantalizing in its vagueness, but 
the frequency of the meetings leaves no doubt of Wordsworth’s interest. Less 
vague, and perhaps even more significant for the trend of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
is his reaction to the educational theories of Tom Wedgwood (pp. 333 ff.), which 
may now be studied in detail in Dr. Erdman’s papers.'. Mrs. Moorman draws 
with judgement on letters and other documents in the Dove Cottage and Pinney 
Papers. Her principal source remains The Prelude, which she uses with due 
caution, recognizing that it is ‘not unerring’. Instances of her care in distinguish- 
ing between an experience and Wordsworth’s later interpretation of it may be 
found on pp. 110, 116, 126, 136-7, and 139; another case, perhaps, is the 
description of the vision from Snowdon, though Wordsworth’s statement that 
his ‘meditation’ began immediately is here accepted (pp. 162-3). 

We tend to think of Wordsworth’s life in terms of ‘spots of time’, whether they 
are those recorded in The Prelude or others. It is perhaps the major virtue of 


1 Bulletin of the New York Public Library, \x (1956), 425-43, 487-507. 
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Mrs. Moorman’s book that she has been able to preserve the importance of these 
remarkable experiences while she fills in a drabber background of everyday 
events which show the poet as ‘nothing differing in kind from other men’. Indeed, 
in so far as the book has a dominating theme, it is to show the persistence and 
importance to Wordsworth (hardly recognized by Harper) of what Mrs. Moor- 
man calls the ‘visionary experience’. At times this theme sounds over-loudly and 
not with complete accuracy, and is connected too exclusively with Wordsworth’s 
experience of natural objects. Is it true that, when he ‘blew mimic hootings to the 
silent owls’, the eye was ‘stretched to [its] utmost capacity’ (p. 37)? That, when 
he walked ‘to Nature blind’, he was ‘looking through or beyond the outward 
images that were the raw material of his vision’ (p. 66)?! That the thorn of the 
lyrical ballad was ‘seen in a moment of visionary excitement’ (p. 386)? That some 
of the ‘Lucy’ poems were composed in such a state (p. 426)?? ‘Intimate delight 
in the familiar objects of landscape’ (p. 404) is too narrow a gloss on affections; 
compare the earlier gloss ‘all the gentler, wiser, and kinder feelings of humanity’ 
(p. 316). Again, we are told that the ‘visionary experience . . . was always the 
result of the perception of some event in the world of sense’ (p. 532); yet earlier 
(p. 404) Mrs. Moorman cites with approval R. D. Havens’s observation that it 
was sometimes ‘not connected with delight in the landscape, but with an idea’; 
and certainly in the two cases cited the experience was the remotest possible 
result of sense-perception. 

Thus the faults of the book are not unconnected with its virtues; and this is 
to be seen elsewhere. Mrs. Moorman is at pains to build up a background of 
places and persons, and, where it is strictly relevant, the material she presents is 
of the utmost value. Such are, for instance, the descriptions of Hawkshead and 
Grasmere (chaps. ii, xv); for these are places in which much of Wordsworth’s 
best verse is rooted. It is harder to see the relevance of Mrs. Radcliffe’s descrip- 
tion of Penrith (p. 4), for the influence seems to have been one of persons rather 
than places. The list of Englishmen whom Wordsworth might or might not 
have met in Paris in 1792 (pp. 206-7) has no immediate relevance because we 
cannot answer the questions stated or implied; yet it has a certain value since it 
indicates the sort of English mind which was attracted to Paris at that time. It 
may be worth while to record the ‘curious’ marriage-notice in the Morning Post, 
but only a very scrupulous regard for completeness seems to justify the mention 
of a notice in the Yorkshire Herald (pp. 574-5); and if this, why not another in 
the Gentleman's Magazine (\xxii (1802), 1224)? In such cases we are reminded 
of Wordsworth’s dictum that, in biography, “Truth is not . . . to be sought without 
scruple, and promulgated for its own sake, upon the mere chance of its being 
serviceable; but only for obviously justifying purposes, moral or intellectual.’ 
Yet at least one of Mrs. Moorman’s scrupulously recorded facts is more service- 
able than appears at first sight. It has long been thought, on internal evidence, 
that the Preface and Appendix to Lyrical Ballads were indebted to a paper in the 


! The corresponding passage in Prelude, tv. 93 ff., makes no mention of ‘outward images’. 
2 ‘One of those sweet dreams’ is too vague to define the mental state; the ‘slumber’ of 
the ‘epitaph’ is of the spirit, not ‘of the senses’; and in neither case is it credible that the 


poem was composed in the state indicated. 
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Monthly Magazine for July 1796; we can now be certain that Wordsworth owned 
a copy (p. 309). 

In a book of this scope there is inevitably room for differences of opinion on 
matters biographical and literary. It seems a matter of doubt whether the frag- 
ment called Incipient Madness is to be interpreted autobiographically, and hence 
whether we are to see Wordsworth at Racedown struggling ‘to avoid complete 
mental chaos’ (pp. 286, 314). Is the ‘green island’ of some lines rejected from 
The Prelude ‘a symbol for Sockburn’ (p. 446) rather than for certain ‘recollected 
hours’ which Wordsworth was ‘loth to quit’ (Prel., 1. 630 ff.)? In spite of Cole- 
ridge’s claim to half the Preface to Lyrical Ballads, it is still hard, in view of his 
later criticisms, to believe that ‘every sentence was discussed between’ him and 
Wordsworth (p. 492). ‘To one who has spent some time in an endeavour to under- 
stand the doctrine of emotion recollected in tranquillity, Wordsworth’s account 
will hardly appear ‘exact and scientific’ or ‘meticulous’, and it seems unlikely 
that it is ‘of great practical value . . . to poets’ (p. 494), though it may well be to 
aestheticians. The project of an essay for the second volume of Lyrical Ballads, 
1800 (p. 500), has long been known.’ Hutchinson’s strange theory of the signi- 
ficance of the Latin motto of Lyrical Ballads here receives some support from a 
jotting of Coleridge’s (p. 501), but it remains easier to believe, with Mr. Garrod, 
that Papiniane, at any rate to the public, was intended to signify ‘the hanger-on of 
the school of Pope’, than that the poets perpetrated an unusually obscure private 
joke on a title-page. 

There are some obvious errors of fact, regrettable since they undermine confi- 
dence in the general accuracy of the book. The ‘unfortunate circumstances’ sur- 
rounding the publication of Peter Bell (pp. 392, 523) are illusory: the ‘spurious 
Peter’ of Reynolds (which did not appear ‘in Hunt’s Examiner’) was thought to 
have ‘helped the sale of the true one’; the poem was Wordsworth’s greatest suc- 
cess since Lyrical Ballads ;* and Peter Bell the Third did not appear ‘immediately 
after it’, but in 1839. It is not true that ‘Not a line of [Tintern Abbey] ever was 
altered’ (p. 402);> nor that The Recluse was ‘never reprinted’ between 1889 and 
1949 (p. 482).4 A comment of Coleridge’s cited as if it referred to the 1800 
Preface (p. 493) is actually aimed at the 1802 additions. Quotations from the 
Preface on pp. 493 ff. are surprisingly inaccurate, and later readings are often 
used to represent the text of 1800. 

The anecdote about Wordsworth’s inability to smell (p. 283) should be referred 
to C. C. Southey, Life... of... Robert Southey (London, 1849), i. 63. On p. 309, 
the index for n. 2 seems to belong to Losh’s diary. The Advertisement to Lyrical 
Ballads is called the Preface on p. 381. On p. 494, a cross-reference is needed for 
the sentence ‘We have heard . . . composition’. On p. 558, delete the footnote 
index after ‘desires’. On p. 582, read ‘an upholder’, and reverse the order of the 

' Dorothy's Journals (1941), i. 63, misinterpreted on p. 492; Early Letters, p. 257. 

2 See Sara Hutchinson's Letters, ed. Coburn (London, 1954), p. 154; my paper ‘Costs, 
Sales, and Profits of Longman’s Editions of Wordsworth’, The Library, 5th series, xii 


(1957), 93-107. 

3 See Poetical Works, ii (1944), 259-60. 

* It was reprinted in Knight's edition of 1896, viii. 235-57, and in many issues of the 
Globe edition. Mrs. Moorman’s reference to Knight’s Life should be to vol. i. 
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two sentences quoted. On p. 584, Coleridge’s note should be referred to Anima 


Poeta, pp. 35-36. The remedy for a few other misprints will be obviqus. 
W. J. B. Qwen 


Religious Trends in English Poetry. By Hoxie Neate Faircuiip. Vol. IV, 
1830-1880. Pp. xii-+-592. New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. 60s. net. 

Professor Fairchild’s study of religious trends in English poetry from 1700 to 
the present reaches the Victorian period in this the fourth volume, ‘Christianity 
and Romanticism in the Victorian Era’, of a series which we now learn is to 
consist of six volumes. Originally, in 1939, five volumes were projected, but, 
says the author, ‘absurdly I forgot that time would not stand still while I was 
writing’. Vol. V will now cover the years 1880-1920 (with other critics Mr. 
Fairchild sensibly takes 1880 to be ‘the close of the Victorian Period proper’) and 
will include studies of Meredith and Hopkins, both omitted from the volume 
under review. Vol. VI will run from 1920 to ‘about a year before the date of 
publication’. When we try to estimate the formidable amount of reading relevant 
to Mr, Fairchild’s subject in any fifty years taken at random from the last 250, 
we must admire the boldness of this undertaking and the pertinacity which has 
carried it so far towards completion. Yet certain general questions are forced 
even on the reviewer of a single volume—a reviewer, moreover, new to Mr, 
Fairchild’s encyclopaedic work. With the Victorian age the author invades a 
period less familiar to him, but this may not be entirely to his disadvantage and 
is certainly of less moment than what he himself calls his ‘methodological in- 
consistency’. In Vol. III, ‘Romantic Faith’, he limited himself to the handful 
of major poets; in the present volume major, minor, and even minimal poets all 
receive consideration, The statement that ‘I write these books in different ways 
largely to avoid being kkored by concentration on a single subject throughout 
many years’ (p. viii) is rather disquieting. If substantial differences of method 
can be justified at all, surely it must be because a particular period seems to 
invite a special approach. :Yet, as between Vols. III and IV, I should have thought 
that the method of concentrating on a few major figures was less suited to the 
Romantics than the Victorians because the few great were not so divorced in 
thought and feeling from the mediocre many in the later period. Mr. Fairchild 
also seems confused in intention when he replies to the reviewers of Vol. III who 
regretted his indifference to the ‘aesthetic implications’ of his subject. His 
defence is that primarily he is studying the history of religious sensibility and 
that poetry is his chosen field because ‘the interweaving of sense-expesience, 
emotion, ratiocination, symbol-making, and ceremonial pattern gives religion a 
closer kinship with poetry than with more abstract, discursive, and rhetorical 
modes of expression’. This sounds impressive, but it is not very convincing, 
To study Newman’s religious sensibility exclusively from The Dream of Gerontius 
and Verses on Various Occasions is to fight with one hand tied behind the back, 
Would anyone choose to do it if his first aim was to understand? And it appears 
optimistic to suppose that one can seize the extraordinary complexity of Victorian 
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religious feeling by separate accounts of the religious views of a number of poets 
without any systematic picture of the background of thought and feeling, religious 
in the strict and less strict senses of the term, on which they depended. It does 
not seem to have come home to Mr. Fairchild that period beliefs about what can 
be said fittingly in verse may produce startling variations in the truth and 
completeness of a history of sensibility studied solely in the poetry of successive 
periods, i.e. without the control provided by a parallel study of the contemporary 
discursive prose. To put this differently, what a particular literary generation 
thinks about the nature and function of poetry must be understood before we 
can begin to determine the evidential value for non-literary purposes of the 
poetry of the time. This is not a mere theoretical quibble. What must be called 
the cheerful incoherence of this book’s planning becomes a graver matter if we 
accept the claim in the preface that a history of religious sensibility has been 
attempted. If such a history had really been attempted, it would puzzle me to 
understand—to take two examples—why Spinoza, who meant so much to so 
many Victorians, never figures in the index of names at all and why Goethe 
appears there only twice—the same number of times as Emma Tatham. It is 
wiser to regard Mr. Fairchild’s book as a series of essays on the religious views 
and romantic attitudes of various familiar Victorian poets collected under the 
same cover as a smaller number of ‘omnibus’ essays which dismiss the swarming 
poetic fry more briefly. At the level indicated here is a useful and interesting 
book—though it would have been a more shapely one with less of the air of a 
compilation if some of the minor versifiers had been allowed to sleep undisturbed 
in Miles’s The Poets and the Poetry of the Century. It remains to add that Mr. 
Fairchild writes as a eupeptic, sharp-witted High Churchman who likes to 
unmask religious unorthodoxy in its remotest hiding-places. The heresy-hunt 
is conducted with amiable high spirits. KENNETH ALLOTT 


Dickens at Work. By Joun Butt and KaTHLeeNn TILLoTson. Pp. 238. London: 
Methuen, 1957. 255. net. 


Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson believe that Dickens’s ‘lifelong love-affair 
with his reading public . . . [was], when all is said, . . . by far the most interesting 
love-affair of his life’ (p. 75). The happiness and stability of the relationship 
must have resulted in part from his having written his novels for serial publica- 
tion. This practice kept him in close and continuous contact with his readers. 
Since he was often writing with a lead of no more than one instalment on them, 
his awareness of their reactions could, and did, readily affect his work in pro- 
gress, very much as a similar awareness affects that of an actor or an oral story- 
teller. No other major English novelist can have been so intimately and so 
sensitively in touch with his audience. 

Dickens at Work describes the method of composition which he evolved in 
these circumstances. His problem was a difficult one. On the one hand, he had 
to some extent to plan his novels in advance if they were to be reasonably co- 
herent wholes; on the other, he wished to provide his public with instalments 
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which would themselves be acceptable units, and he liked to be free to respond 
to his public’s criticism of previous instalments, whether this was expressed in 
words or merely implied by sales. His solution can be traced in the working 
notes which he wrote for all but two of the novels subsequent to Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Mr. Butt and Mrs. Tillotson print Dickens’s notes for David Copperfield in 
full and quote freely from those for Dombey and Son and Hard Times. It seems 
that Dickens did not trouble to write down a master plan for each novel as a 
whole, though for every one of them except Pickwick Papers some such plan 
must unquestionably have existed in his mind before he started work. All the 
notes now published refer to particular instalments. In them, we can see 
Dickens ‘in the process of meditating what ingredients shall go into the number 
to be written’, and we can watch him ‘rough out the direction . . . [each] chapter 
will take and . . . emphasize its salient points’. Except when they relate to a final 
number, his notes also ‘serve to summarize the contents and to put Dickens into 
the mood of the last monthly number when beginning upon another’ (pp. 27-28). 
The material quoted in the long chapter entitled ‘David Copperfield Month by 
Month’ enables us to watch this happening throughout the year-and-a-half when 
that novel was on the way; and we watch it the more understandingly for the 
clear, tactful, and judicious guidance given by the authors. A shorter chapter on 
Hard Times shows us Dickens meeting the requirements of a weekly, instead of a 
monthly, serial, chafing at the restriction which the briefer numbers imposed 
upon him, and perhaps gaining something from the discipline. 

But the present volume is not concerned only with Dickens’s methods as an 
experienced serial novelist. Its authors discuss, among other things, his careful 
revision of the Sketches by Boz when he collected them for publication in book 
form; his almost accidental discovery of his power and of his medium, the 
monthly number, in the course of writing Pickwick Papers; his general conformity 
with, but partial deviation from, that master plan for Dombey and Son which 
can be deduced from the full title, the cover-design to the original edition, his 
letters, and other evidence; and his creative response in Barnaby Rudge, Bleak 
House, and Little Dorrit to the public events and concerns of the times when he 
was writing. All these are handled with the scrupulous scholarship which 
previous works by Mr. Butt and Mrs. Tillotson have taught us to expect; and 
they are handled with elegance and occasionally with wit. A discussion of the 
historical parallel between the events of 1836-41 and the riots of 1780 which 
figure in Barnaby Rudge gives rise to the aphorism, ‘What most often repeats 
itself in history is the fear that history will do so’ (p. 82), while a consideration 
of the role of Edith Dombey leads to the reflection, ‘The gradations of poetic 
justice are delicate; her destination is the south of Italy, whereas little Em’ly 
must go to Australia’ (p. 112, n.). 

It may be asked whether this largely new knowledge of Dickens’s methods has 
any bearing on the interpretative criticism of his novels. Mr. Butt and Mrs. 
Tillotson evidently believe that it has, and they give some indications of what they 
take to be its relevance; but, as they themselves declare, their emphasis falls 
mainly ‘upon the process rather than the result, upon Dickens’s craft rather than 
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his art’ (p. g). It would be churlish to complain that they have not done more 
than they have when what they have done is to produce so informative and 
suggestive astudy. Nevertheless, we may legitimately hope that Dickens at Work, 
by helping its readers to a more accurate conception of the particular kind of 
novel Dickens was writing, will stimulate fresh interpretative criticism of his 
achievement. Such criticism might even bring about the readmission of one of 


our greatest novelists to the Great Tradition to which he properly belongs! 
J. D. Jump 


Versions of Melodrama. A Study of the Fiction and Drama of Henry 
James, 1865-1897. By Leo B. Levy. Pp. x-+130. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Levy has probably learnt much in this study, but he has not learnt or 
digested enough to make his essay either easy or rewarding reading. Even his 
definition of melodrama may be called in question, if we can be sure of finding 
it. Is it, for example, that ‘Ideologically, melodrama insists upon the ultimate 
goodness of man; its single dramatic aim is to demonstrate the triumph of good 
over evil’ (p. 2)? If this is melodrama, or Mr. Levy’s definition of it, it can be 
said that James’s work has little to do with it. Is it characteristic of him to assert 
that man is ultimately good and that good always triumphs over evil? No such 
simple lessons emerge from either the major novels or the tales. Yet Mr. Levy's 
argument seems to be that James seldom, if ever, writes anything but melo- 
drama, even if in his later work he is able to refine or veil it. 

Both style and content in this study indicate that Mr. Levy is in fact trying to 
pursue several different questions at once, and trying to convince us that they 
are all one. There is first of all the truly melodramatic element which is obvious 
in much of James’s earlier writing, and which undoubtedly haunts his later 
productions. There is the contribution made to his fiction after 1895 by the 
dramatic methods he had explored during the previous five years. There is the 
quality of theatricality present in all his writing, even the most abstruse, which 
is one of the sources of its fascination. Finally, there is his preoccupation with 
abysses of evil and with pure goodness, and with the shades and struggles 
between them; this to some people may suggest the crude moralistic contrasts 
of what we usually mean by melodrama: but it may be thought that such people 
are not those who can best interpret Henry James. 

Mr. Levy has no difficulty in exposing melodrama in James’s earliest experi- 
ments. He easily shows that James’s plays offer a strange caricature of his 
imaginative vision, and furthermore that they owe some of their most glaring 
errors to his reminiscences of the French stage. An examination of The Other 
House clinches these points, showing that James had studied Ibsen as well as 
the French, But the work examined at most length is The Spoils of Poynion, than 
which none could show less of the melodramatic vision of life. Certainly it is 
organized, like all the longer stories after 1895, into scenes and the preparation 
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for scenes; it is also marked by deliberate coups de thédtre. But where are the 
crude moral categories, the unreal goodness and wickedness, of melodrama? 
Mr. Levy is driven to finding them, not in the story itself, but in James’s notes 
for it: he asserts that the Fleda Vetch of the notebooks is more ‘melodramatic’ 
than the Fleda James actually gives us. The former would have been a case of 
‘moral hysteria’; the latter is a ‘splendid girl’ (p. 110). But Fleda, as we have 
her, can scarcely be described in either of these ways. James meant her to be 
‘heroic’, and she is heroic; but she is also one of his ‘poor creeping creatures’, 
like Maggie Verver, with her finely distressed moral perceptions, her sense of 
irony, and her unfitness for action or self-assertion. 

In short, Mr. Levy has tackled a subject which requires a fuller study and a 
more prolonged meditation than he has been able to give it. It may be added that 
many of the tales and novels, whether mentioned casually or discussed at length, 
are curiously distorted. The description of A London Life is a travesty. We are 
told that at the end of The Tragic Muse Nick Dormer ‘stands overwhelmed by 
guilt for his forsaken responsibilities, meekly waiting for Julia Dallow to reclaim 
him’ (p. 66). But most of us have understood that Julia has been disposed of, 
that Nick Dormer has made his sacrifice to the Tragic Muse, as Miriam Rooth 
has made hers, and that both will be rewarded by full artistic achievement. Mr. 
Levy also says that ‘Maggie Verver’s defeat of Charlotte Stant is the result of a 
superior mastery of form and dissimulation’ (p. 27). But Maggie’s dissimulation 
is superior, if at all, only by being transparent: her victory rests upon her good- 
ness. In The Portrait of a Lady it is not true that ‘Osmond is a figure of unrelieved 
malignity, but scarcely a believable human being’ (p. 46). Mr. Levy’s view takes 
no account of the dialectics of Isabel’s marriage: Osmond was almost as much 
deceived in her as she was in him. We are told that he was in love with her, and 
he is wrought to his final pitch of inhumanity only by the inevitable reaction of 
her character upon his: she ‘shows him up’, even in his own eyes, and he cannot 
forgive her for that. All James’s characters undergo a diminution at Mr. Levy’s 
hands. There are perils in criticizing a moral sensibility more subtle and 
generous than one’s own. F. T. Prince 


T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays. A Study in Sources and Meaning. By 
Grover SMITH, Jr. Pp. xii+338. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956; London: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 455. net. 

The first thing which any reviewer of Mr. Grover Smith’s book must do is to 
thank him for the pains and industry he has shown in bringing together so much 
sheer information so precisely documented. Nobody who wants to write about 
Eliot in future will be able to afford to neglect a book which provides such a 
wealth of reference to articles in obscure periodicals, newspaper reports, letters 
and stray comments, and has so much valuable and pertinent information. 
Having said this, I have to proceed to the ungrateful task of complaining of the 
enormous amount of impertinent and irrelevant information assembled here and 
of the use which the author has made of his researches in his book, which is 
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subtitled ‘A Study in Sources and Meaning’. His conception of sources is at once 
too wide and too narrow: too wide, because he includes any verbal coincidence 
between a line or phrase in Eliot and a line or phrase in any other writer; too 
narrow, because he thinks exclusively in literary terms. His conception of mean- 
ing is even more damaging. He sees it as something to be dug, quarried, hacked, 
or teased out of a poem, not as something which inheres in every word of the 
poem as it has been written. 

In dealing with what may be called major sources, those which illuminate the 
fond of a poem, Mr. Smith fails by his refusal to recognize that such sources are 
starting-points and that the poem created from them cannot be tied down to 
them. Thus he relates any and every episode of The Waste Land, whatever its 
particular tone and colour, to the quest for the Grail. He is so certain that refer- 
ence to this source and the rigid application of certain hints by the poet are a 
master-key that he is able to complain that the poet has not chosen the best 
‘symbols’ to convey his ‘meaning’: 


Eliot’s choice of analogues to Belladonna was not altogether a happy one; neither 
Cleopatra nor Dido nor, later, Queen Elizabeth I is mainly associated in the popular 
mind with lust but rather with grandeur. Hence ‘A Game of Chess’ seems to invite 
the wrong interpretation as simple nostalgia for a golden age. (p. 83) 


This is a particularly ludicrous example of scolding the poet for not expressing his 
meaning properly. There are many others. Mr. Smith’s fatal defect is that he 
will not be content to follow where the poem leads, but insists on trying to make 
it conform to some narrative or other pattern, or to turn it into the expression of 
some stereotype such as ‘the Prufrockian dilemma’. Thus he makes an attempt 
to impose a kind of narrative continuity on Ash Wednesday, complaining at the 
close of its lack of ‘readily apprehensible structure’. But in general it is the sources 
which provide a Procrustean bed upon which the poem is stretched. 

In his search for verbal parallels Mr. Smith has not attempted to set up any 
criterion of relevance. The poems sink out of sight under the weight of accumu- 
lated parallels, most of which are not parallels at all. What, for instance, has 
Prince Hal’s use of the phrase ‘redeeming time’ to do with Burnt Norton, and 
why ‘ought’ we to be reminded of ‘Crusoe’s savage friend’ when reading the line 
‘Again, in spite of that, we call this Friday good’? Eliot is one of the poets who 
have a passion for poetry. This is by no means true of all poets; but with him, as 
with Milton, the poetry of other men is a great source of inspiration. Himself a 
master of phrase and epithet and rhythm, he responds with delight to phrases, 
epithets, and rhythms, and is a magpie of genius. But he has other major ‘sources’. 
One, here wholly overlooked, is the power of places and seasons and occasions, 
both at the moment and in memory. Eliot is a great poet of the ‘given’. Many of 
the loveliest passages in his poetry are the product of the accidents of life. In 
commenting upon the ‘light upon the figured leaf’ of Burnt Norton, Mr. Smith 
remarks that it is ‘an echo from the childhood symbolism of the first movement’, 
and adds a parallel use of ‘figured leaf’ from Jn Memoriam. It was a happy Pro- 
vidence which took Eliot to a garden where a great tree with variegated leaves 
stands above the wall of the rose-garden, and where one can pass from the brown- 
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edged empty pool to the eerie stillness of a yew alley. The garden itself is the 
great ‘source’ of Burnt Norton, wonderfully re-created in its beauty and remote 
stillness. Here is a more trivial example. In his poem on Christmas trees 
Eliot, in parenthesis, remembers ‘also with gratitude’ 


St. Lucy, her carol, and her crown of fire. 


Mr. Smith gives us a note on St. Lucy’s story and a solemn comment on ‘the 
naive story’ and aesthetic emotions. But the parenthesis is obviously a happy 
reminiscence by an elderly man looking back on a pleasant occasion. St. Lucy’s 
Day, the old winter solstice, is still celebrated in Sweden and Mr. Eliot was there, 
we know, one December collecting his Nobel prize. He is recalling a ceremony, 
with girls wearing crowns of lighted candles and singing a carol, something 
innocent and traditional, like our lighting of the candles on the Christmas tree. 

The constant failure to respond to the tone of experience in Eliot’s poetry is 
related to the treatment of the poet’s use of symbols. While it is true that Eliot’s 
poetry shows an extraordinary consistency, it is also true that it shows an extra- 
ordinary power of development, a refusal ever to repeat a success. Each of his 
poems is a new achievement. This is most immediately apparent in the develop- 
ment of style and versification from poem to poem. It is also seen in his use of 
ideas and symbols, which recur, but always with a difference. Mr. Smith treats 
poetic symbols as if they were mathematical, having a precise, single significance, 
constant from poem to poem. But a poetic symbol is not a dead counter to be 
exchanged against an idea. It lives with a special life in each context. The two 
yews of Ash Wednesday are not the same as the yews of the alley-walk in Burnt 
Norton or the single yew tree of The Dry Salvages. When we have said that the 
yew is ‘a symbol of immortality’ we have hardly gone more than a step towards 
understanding what these various yews give to, and take from, the different 
landscapes of the mind which these poems create. 

Lastly I must enter a protest against the tone in which Mr. Smith writes. He 
sounds at times as if he disliked all poetry, but Mr. Eliot’s in particular, which 
constantly ‘irritates’ or ‘exasperates’ him by its refusal to say what he wants it 
to say in the way he wants it to say it, or fails to provide him with solutions to 
problems of living which he approves. Great poets open their hearts and minds 
to us with reckless generosity. Those of us who keep our own counsel and are 
content to comment on the spiritual adventures of our betters ought to do so 
with a decent sense of the gulf between the creators and those who are the bene- 
ficiaries of their courage. HELEN GARDNER 


Contexts of Criticism. By Harry Levin. Pp. xiv+294. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1957. 30s. net. 
Professor Levin is gratefully known to us for his admirable studies of Joyce 

and Marlowe. After these brilliant and decisive works the present collection of 

essays is somewhat of a disappointment, though a heavily upholstered one. Most 
of it consists of academic piéces d’occasion, and a great deal of time is spent in 
compliment to revered institutions and distinguished predecessors, placatory 
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gestures, reflections on the American scholar, quotations from al! the best 
authors, reservations, adumbrations, and acknowledgements to all possible points 
of view. The style is intricate without any complexity of thought; and it is so 
heavily encrusted with literature that one is often disposed to echo Miss Marianne 
Moore; ‘I too dislike it;/there is something important beyond all this fiddle.’ 
However, beneath these embellishments there is, as we should expect from Mr. 
Levin, a living structure to be found, strongest in the most directly critical essays. 

The first section ‘Working Definitions’, on the humanities, the concept of the 
classical, tradition, &c., is mainly a dense crystallization of learned farts divers 
round a rather slender framework of familiar ideas. The second, ‘Notations on 
Novelists’, contains some solid and penetrating studies—on Cervantes, Balzac, 
Proust, Joyce, and Hemingway. The ‘Observations on the style of Ernest 
Hemingway’ is a model of its kind; an essay that proceeds from a keen, astringent 
stylistic analysis to an admirably just and penetrating presentation of Heming- 
way’s creative impulse. The parallel between Balzac and Proust, too, shows 
Mr. Levin at his best. The dealings with the novel in this volume, both exten- 
sively and in depth, are where his strength lies. ‘There is an excellent perception 
of the relation between the novelist’s mode of procedure and the social reality that 
he represents, a sharp eye for analogies, and the command of a very wide field 
to draw them from. Mr. Levin’s approach, which is that of the student of 
comparative literature, is particularly valuable in dealing with this most inter- 
national of forms. This is revealed in the exhilarating bird’s-eye view of the 
nineteenth-century novel ‘Society its own Historian’. 

‘Symbolism in Fiction’ is an urbane demolition job on the immense structure 
of allegorical, tropical, and archetypal machinery so often used to explain the 
most straightforwardly representational narrative. But in general Mr. Levin is 
immensely more illuminating in practical than in theoretical criticism; and the 
closer he gets to an actual literary object the more lively and unencumbered his 
style. When he embarks on generalities about criticism, relations between 
Ametica and Europe, and the condition of our culture the effect is distinctly 
lowering. May we hope that he will return to the novel and give us some studies 
of the classical French and Russian novelists, of the same vigour and penetration 
as that of his book on Joyce? GRAHAM HouGH 


SHORT NOTICES 


Nottingham Mediaeval Studies. Edited by Lewis Tuorpe. Vol. I. Pp. go. 
Nottingham: The University, 1957. 15s. net. 


In these days, it is a brave enterprise for an English provincial university to publish a 
new periodical. Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, the editor says in the first issue, is to appear 
every September. Each number will consist of four or five major articles written by 
members of the university staff; there will be no short notes, ‘snippets of information’, or 
book reviews. The word medieval is to be given a ‘liberal interpretation’, and ‘the jargon 
of each specialism’ is to be avoided. Various studies ‘are to be followed freely across the 
map of Europe, in an attempt to revert to that solidarity of scholarship which existed at a 
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time when the national vernaculars were indeed already well developed but when Latin 
was still there to bridge the boundaries.’ A brave enterprise certainly. 

But Nottingham Mediaeval Studies has got off to a good start, and everyone will wish it 
well. In the first number, Professor E. A. Thompson writes on ‘Christianity and the 
Northern Barbarians’, Mr. R. I. Page contributes an edition of Drauma-Fdéns Saga, 
Dr. K. C. King writes ‘On Motives and Literary Sources in German Heroic Literature’, 


and Mr. M. W. Barley on ‘Cistercian Land Clearances in Nottinghamshire’. 
H. L. Rocers 


Essais d’étymologie cynégétique. By GUNNAR TILANDER. Pp. 112 (Cyne- 
getica 1). Lund, 1953. Kr. g. 

La Vénerie de Twiti. Le plus ancien traité de chasse écrit en Angleterre. 
La Version anglaise du méme traité et Craft of Venery. Edited by 
GUNNAR TILANDER. Pp. 100 (Cynegetica 2). Uppsala, 1956. Kr. 12. 

Nouveaux Essais d’étymologie cynégétique. By GuNNAR TILANDER. Pp. 
242 (Cynegetica 4). Lund, 1957. Kr. 30. 

Students of the hunting scenes in Str Gawain and the Green Kmght and other medieval 
poems will be grateful for the excellent edition of Twiti's manual included in the second 
volume of this new series. Both versions, French and English, are presented, followed by 
the English Craft of Venery which derives directly from Twiti. In his introduction the editor 
briefly enumerates the manuscripts and printed versions of his texts, establishes the priority 
of the French version, and discusses the date of composition and the name of the author. 
He shows that the correct form is probably Twiti, not Twici. The French version of Twiti 
is the editor’s main concern, and it is accompanied by a study of its language, a Modern 
French translation on facing pages, and a full glossary: but there is also a shorter glossary 
in which terms of particular interest and difficulty in the English texts are discussed. 

The first and fourth volumes consist of very careful studies of technical terms employed 
in the various treatises being edited for this series. Most of these terms are French, and the 
studies are only incidentally of interest to English specialists: for example, the various 
forms hallow, holloa, &c., are brought together in an essay which begins with French harer, 
haler and ends with French a/fo. In the fourth volume there are short studies of espayard 
and strake, stroke, ‘fanfare’; and in the first there is an essay of particular interest to Gawain 
scholars, in which the meaning and origin of English trist and French titre are discussed 
at length. Mr. Tilander supports the theory that trist is of Scandinavian origin, and suggests 
that French titre is derived from it. In the course of his argument he examines titleres 
(G.G.K., 1726), and concludes that Mrs. Wright’s derivation of the word from title was 
corréct, but the meaning she assigned to it (following La Curne’s deéfinition) was wrong. 
‘Chien posté dans un titre’ is Mr. Tilander’s definition. 

In these etymological essays Mr. Tilander presents a wealth of detailed evidence with 
great care and with great solicitude for the reader. Each essay is divided into numbeted 
sections, rounded off by a full summary, and followed by a table of contents; and éach 
volume has its index. The way is made extremely easy for those who wish to follow up the 
odd word or reference. Marjory RicBy 


Les Fétes de la Renaissance. Etudes réunies et présentées par JEAN JaCQuor. 
Pp. 492. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 


1956. Fr. 3,000. 

This volume consists of thirty-three papers read at a conference held at Royaumont in 
19§5 to discuss the connexions between poetry, music, and the plastic arts in festivities 
which took place in France, Italy, England, and Switzerland between 1550 and 1650. 
This notice is limited to articles dealing with English festivities. 

Of the two articles on English pageants, Jean Robertson’s on ‘Rapports du poéte et de 
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l’artiste dans la préparation des cortéges du Lord Maire’ is the more detailed and convinc- 
ing. Making judicious use of contemporary records, she shows that from 1561 until the 
1620’s the artist was usually subordinate to the poet in the devising of Lord Mayors’ 
pageants. By the 1630's, however, the artist had become the senior partner, chiefly because 
of the excellent painting and sculpture of Garrett Christmas and his sons. There is no 
evidence of friction between the poets and the artists like that between Ben Jonson and 
Inigo Jones. In his paper on ‘Contribution de Ben Jonson et de Dekker aux fétes du 
couronnement de Jacques rer’, Glynne Wickham is more successful in showing the novelty 
of the pageants used on this occasion than in substantiating his claim that their triumphal 
arches provide the best basis for a reconstruction of the interior of the Globe Theatre. 
The Globe, inter alia, was built before these unprecedented arches. 

At the outset of his paper on ‘Le Réle de la musique dans les masques de Ben Jonson’, 
John P. Cutts argues that Jonson hindered the progress of the masque towards a form of 
opera because he regarded music as nothing better than a metronomic guide for the 
dancers, but his subsequent discussion of Jonson’s Oberon goes against the grain of this 
argument, for it reveals that the text was almost entirely sung, that a large orchestra was 
used, and that excellent settings for the dances and certain songs were composed by 
musicians as eminent as Robert Johnson and Alfonso Ferrabosco. In ‘Le Symbolisme 
musical dans quelques piéces de Shakespeare présentées a la cour d’Angleterre’, Frederick 
W. Sternfeld wrongly states that the King’s Men bought the Blackfriars in 1608 and that 
it was the first of the private theatres, but he discusses Shakespeare’s use of music in his 
last plays with discrimination. Like Jean Bodin, Shakespeare associates the benefits of 
monarchy with Platonic ideas of the state as a harmony and of music as an incitement to 
virtue. Like several writers of court masques, Shakespeare uses concealed music as an 
agency of benevolent supernatural powers. In The Lords’ Masque (1613), for instance, 
Campion’s Orpheus resembles Prospero, and the harmony of the spheres corresponds to 
the celestial music evoked by Ariel and the supernatural visitations in Pericles, Cymbeline, 
The Winter's Tale, and Henry VIII. 

The theme of reconciliation likewise links The Tempest with contemporary masques, 
for, as D. J. Gordon shows in ‘Le “Masque Memorable’”’ de Chapman’, the Temple of 
Honour in this masque represents Great Britain, where Honour and Virtue are reconciled 
with Fortune and Wealth, Paganism with Christianity, and the Earthly with the Heavenly, 
partly through the benevolent mediation of the British Phoebus, i.e. James 1. The masque 
also shows that Chapman favoured the anti-Spanish party at Court and Ralegh’s proposals 
for an expedition to Guiana. This essay is an authoritative contribution to the under- 


standing of Chapman's complex moral and political ideas. 
WiLuiaM A. ARMSTRONG 


Renaissance and Modern Studies. Edited by V. pe S. Prnro. Vol. LI. 
Pp. 180. Nottingham: Sisson and Parker Ltd. for the University of Notting- 
ham, 1958. 12s. 6d. net. 


This annual publication, which we take the opportunity of welcoming, is ‘a collection of 
essays and studies by members of the University of Nottingham engaged in research in 
the ‘“‘humanities’’. . . . The period implied by the term ‘‘Renaissance and Modern”’ is 
roughly 1500 to the present day’. 

Of the six contributions, two are of immediate interest to students of English. Professor 
Pinto surveys some valuable Lawrentian material consisting of unpublished letters and a 
notebook containing drafts of many of Lawrence’s early poems in his own handwriting. 
The two states of Piano are of particular interest in showing the poet’s ‘distancing’ 
technique at work. In ‘The Tragedies of Thomas Middleton and the Decadence of the 
Drama’ G. R. Hibbard argues that the decline of the drama was due less to the division 
of the earlier homogeneous audience in the sixteenth century than to the failure of the 
dramatists, Middleton in particular, to lead their audiences to a new conception of 
tragedy. Middleton, with ‘the root of the matter in him’, confuses his vision of tragedy as 
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personal, private, and unheroic by deferring to current expectations and reverting to 
older and incompatible tragic techniques. J. A. M. RILuie 


Die Wiederbelebung des Mittelalters im humoristischen Abbild. By 
Hans SCHNYDER. Pp. 148. (Cooper Monographs 1.) Bern: Francke, 1956. 
Fr. 14. 

The Economy of Action and Word in Shakespeare’s Plays. By ARTHUR 
GERSTNER-HIRZEL. Pp. 134. (Cooper Monographs 2.) Bern: Francke, 1957. 
Fr. 13.50. 

Zur Verteilung von Vers und Prosa in Shakespeares Dramen. By 
ELIsaBETH TscHopp. Pp. viii+-118. (Swiss Studies in English 41.) Bern: 
Francke, 1956. Fr. 8. 

Readers of this journal will have heard with pleasure of the commencement of a new 
series dealing with their own field of interest. The Cooper Monographs, economically yet 
attractively printed, edited by Professor Henry Liideke, are to publish specialist studies in 
English and American Language and Literature (in commemoration of James Fenimore 
Cooper) which will command attention everywhere. 

Despite the thought and care evident in Die Wiederbelebung des Mittelalters, it unfor- 
tunately attempts too much. Its three sections deal with the reactions to Addison’s ballad- 
criticism, the Gothic novel, and the historical attitudes of the Romantics: they are sane and 
stimulating as far as they go, but the second and third especially fail to do justice to the 
scope of the subject. 

Much of the second monograph covers familiar ground. B. L. Joseph’s Elizabethan 
Acting (1951) serves as point of departure, though not without incurring some judicious 
criticism. Professor Clemen’s Die Tragédie vor Shakespeare (1955), on the other hand, has 
had less influence on the argument than one would have expected. What will cause most 
speculation is the claim that in Shakespeare’s plays ‘the leitmotif seems to exist in gesticula- 
tion as well as in imagery’ (p. 61). But this apparently fruitful idea is not closely pursued 
—which may be a tacit admission that the claim was exaggerated. 

The writing of Dr. Tschopp’s thesis (submitted in January 1953) coincided with Milton 
Crane’s Shakespeare’s Prose (1951), yet the two books differ profoundly in method and 
supplement each other. Whereas Professor Crane gave much of his space to the examination 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Dr. Tschopp dissects twenty-six of Shakespeare’s plays 
statistically, and then offers extensive commentaries on ten of them, with the result that she 
often penetrates recesses which were by-passed by the more discursive manner of the earlier 
book. To The Winter’s Tale, for instance, Mr. Crane allotted less than two pages while Dr. 
Tschopp presents fourteen crammed with ideas. Her sensitiveness to the various possible 
causes of change of medium—change of mood, action, surroundings, tempo, &c.—and her 
determination to judge each play according to its own laws, lead her to quite fascinating 
discussions. E. A. J. HoNIGMANN 


The Providence of Wit in the English Letter Writers. By WiLL1AM HENRY 
IrvING. Pp. vi+382. Durham, North Carolina; Duke University Press, 1955; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 56s. 6d. net. 


One is bound to say at once that the price of this handsome and in many ways agreeable 
book is out of all proportion to its essential value. It makes for pleasant browsing since 
most of our writers down to the early nineteenth century are surveyed at length with 
copious quotations. (It is, by the way, wrong to suggest that letter writing as a form of 
literature ceased then.) There is little freshness of criticism and some of it is questionable. 
The author tends to exaggerate the direct influence of the Latin writers. Walpole, for 
instance, had no doubt read his Cicero. But the spontaneity and verve of his own letters 
owe little if anything to him or any previous models. The best letter writers were brilliantly 
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original. Only less-adventurous composers followed the stilted manners of Pliny or 
Seneca. Several mistakes in Latin names and an incomplete quotation suggest that the 
author is not perfectly at home with the classics and lend support to the feeling that much 
of this industrious collection is derivative. D. M. Low 


Matthew Arnold and Carlyle. By KaTHLreN TILLotson. From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy XLII, pp. 133-53. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press for the Academy, 1957. 35. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Tillotson examines ‘the complexity of Arnold’s response to [Carlyle], his acceptance 
and his rebellion . . . for the sake especially of the light thrown on some of his poems’. At 
first the response is one of ardent and many-sided discipleship. ‘Empedocles’ may mark 
the turning-point, for Mrs. Tillotson conjectures that its withdrawal ‘may have been 
partly caused by Arnold's rejection of an important part of Carlyle’s teaching’, traces of 
which she exposes at large in the Hymn. The subsequent division of attitude is well 
mirrored in the 1857 description of Carlyle as ‘part man of genius, part fanatic, and part 
tomfool’ and in what Mrs. Tillotson happily terms the bunches of snakes tied up with 
flowers in the lecture on Heine. But its fullest expression is in the lecture on Emerson, 
which dispenses rather more praise than blame and at one or two points unwittingly 
contradicts earlier judgements. 

In dealing (as she mainly does) with the poems, Mrs. Tillotson has perforce been 
rigorously selective ; but enough is said to show that Arnold’s response links the two writers 
much more closely than was previously suspected. Parallels, some of which are particu- 
larly impressive, persist (if diminishingly) long after the withdrawal of ‘Empedocles’: no 
doubt, as Mrs. Tillotson suggests, it was the poet in Carlyle that continued to hold Arnold, 
largely against his will. A few matters are perhaps too easily or narrowly credited to 
Carlyle, e.g. the importance Arnold attached to the seeing eye, and the ‘rigorous teachers’ 
should not, I think, be limited to ‘Dr. Arnold, Carlyle, and perhaps Emerson’; but lack 
of space for trimmings and perspectives is chiefly to blame here. As it is, the lecture is 
full of varied but relevant detail and it lays a firm foundation for further exploration of 
this unduly, but not unnaturally, neglected relationship. J. P. CuRGENVEN 


The Victorian Theatre. A Survey. By Grorce Rowe it. Pp. xiv +206. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1956. 25s. net. 

One would like to revive the critical term ‘elegant’ to describe Mr. Rowell’s survey of the 
Victorian theatre. His period is wider than the title suggests, extending from the origins of 
the Romantic theatre in the eighteenth century to the great changes around 1914—the 
dates of his play list and bibliography are 1792-1914; yet his survey, though only 150 pages 
long, omits no development of major importance, and is a pleasure to read. Moreover, he 
m nages to introduce a good deal of detail into his picture. Theatre design is described by 
means of informative and well-annotated illustrations. There are appreciations of notable 
managements and playwrights. It is on the playwrights that Mr. Rowell is at his best, as 
might be expected from his selection of nineteenth-century plays in the World’s Classics 
series. 

If one were to search for a shortcoming im the book, it might be found in the failure to 
question two critical opinions which are widely received, but require re-examination. The 
first opinion is that the romantic poets failed as playwrights because they were not well 
enough acquainted with the conternporary theatre, but instead followed the Elizabethans. 
Yet it is arguable that what is wrong with their plays is not that they are too literary, but 
that they are too theatrical; the only poets who succeeded as playwrights, Shelley and 
Beddoes, drew least from the theatre of their day. The second opinion is that the entry into 
management of the Bancrofts was a sort of millennium of the nineteenth-century drama. 
We have all quite rightly made our pilgrimage to the three plumes at the stage-door of the 
Scala; but now that the limits of West End realism are apparent, should we not seek out 
other shrines? J. F. Arnott 
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Dante’s Inferno and Eliot’s Prufrock, 
363-4. 

Dr. Johnson, Bishop Wilkins, and the 
submarine, 364-8. 
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Vol. v, N.S., No. 9, September 1958 
Marital status of the Knight of La Tour- 
Landry, 369-71. 

Further note on Antony and Cleopatra, 
1. i. 42-43, 3 

Dido, Pad Cc Jarthage, 371-4. 

Twelfth Night, u. iii. 27-28, 375-6. 
Armstrong’s anecdotes of James Thom- 
son, 376. 

Drayton’s ‘Lady I. S.’, 376-81. 
“Theatre’: a linguistic note, 381. 
Tamburlaine and The Wounds of Civil 
War, 381-3. 

Two Thomas Bowdlers, 383~—4. 

Song setting for Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels, 384-5. 

Foreshadowings of Cleopatra’s death, 
386-7. 

Spenser’s word-play, 387-9. 

Satan’s Persian expedition, 389-92. 

A Thomas de Quincey letter, 392-3. 

A new move for the censorship of Owen 
Swiney's The Quacks, 393-6. 

John Dennis on love as a ‘tragical pas- 
sion’, 396-8 

The ‘dreaded spy’ of Johnson’s London, 
398-9. 

Andrew Marvell of Meldreth, 399~-400. 
Defoe and ‘City Customes’, 400~—1. 

The ghost in Thomson’s Summer, 401-3. 
Garrick and James Ralph, 403-8. 
Daniel and the Earl of Hertford, 408. 


Vol. v, N.S., No. 10, October 1958 


New Dates for O. E. D., 437. 

Dennis on Love as a “Tragical Passion’, 
417-19. 

‘Crist Se Gold Bloma’ [Blickling Homily 
ix], 419-21. 

Minor Analogue to Chaucer’s Pandarus, 
421-22. 

The Bible in Spenser’s Chaucer, 422-3. 
The Letter of Lentulus in M.E., 423-4 
Hugh Holland’s Acrostic Sonnet, 424-5. 
Morris and Froissart, 425~7. 

‘Will, My Lord of Leicester’s Jesting 
Player’, 427-9. 

Men Made Free of The Stationers’ 
Company, 1605-40, 429-30. 

“The Brood of Folly’ [Milton], 430-1. 
Justa Eduardo King, 432-4. 

King James and The Phoenix, 434-7 
Hooker and Webster, 437. 

Pope and an Anonymous Epitaph, 437-8. 
Robert Paltock and the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, 438-40. 

Fielding, Chaucer, and Smart, 441-2. 


Johnson and the Institutes, 445. 

Landor and Garibaldi, 445-6. 

Christian Symbolism in My Last 
Duchess, 446. 

Browning on Immortality, 446-7. 
Contributions to Poe’s The Penn Maga- 
zine, 447-8. 

‘Mohammed’: Proposed Poem by Cole- 
ridge and Southey, 448. 


Vol. v, N.S., No. 11, November 1958 


Noble’s ‘Defects in Shakespeare’s Bib- 
lical Knowledge’, 462-3. 

Jacques Delille on Milton’s Daughters, 
463. 

‘Mr. Coxe the Traveller’, 463-5. 

A Goldsmith Essay in the Complete 
Magazine, 465-6. 

A ‘Troublesome Wordsworth Sonnet 
[‘On a Portrait of the Duke of Welling- « 
ton... .’], 466-8. 

Smart and the English Language, 468-9. 
Freud’s Allusions to Gilbert’s Mikado, 
469-70. 

Sandford, the Edinburgh Chair of Greek, 
and Clough, 470-2. 

‘Nature’s Prime’ [Paradise Lost, v. 294- 
5] and W illiam Byrd, 472-3. 

Ethe rege ’s The Man of Mode a Roch- 
ester’s Artemisa to Cloe, 473- 
Coleridgean Source of W Redes 
Quotation in Alastor Preface, 474. 
Christabel and Recipe for Romance 
Poems, 475-6. : 
Fragment of Hume Letter Defending his 
History of England, 476-7. 

Reginald Pecock: Additions to the Dic- 
tionary, 477-9. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. xxxvtt, No. 2, April 1958 


The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 
1957 (M. K. Nurmi), 129-244. 

An Addendum on Webster’s Duchess 
(C. Leech), 253-6. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE 
Vol. xix, Nos. 3 and 4, Spring and Summer 
1958 


The J. Harlin O’Connell Collection 
[from the 1890s] (R. H. Taylor), 149—52. 
The MS. Collections of the Princeton 
University Library: An _ Introductory 
Survey (A. P. Clark), 159-90. 

A Sixteenth-Century Scroll of Al- 
chemical Emblems, 201-2. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Vol. lxxiti, No. 4, Parts 1 & 2, September 
1958 
A New Troilus Fragment (J. J. Camp- 
bell), 305-8. 


Fielding and Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 


tagu, 442-3. 
Lines Attributed to Charles Churchill, 


443. 
Sterne and Plutarch, 443. 
Swift’s Mother, 444-5. 
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Parts of Speech in Periods of Poetry 
(A. L. Kroeber), 309-14. 

Gascoigne’s Master F. 7. as Original 
Fiction (R. P. Adams), 315-26. 

The Parallel Structure of The Faerie 
Queene, Books 1 & ut (A. C. Hamilton), 


327-34. 
Swift Marginalia in Howell’s Medulla 
Historiae Anglicanae (F. Manley), 335-8. 
The Wordsworth-Coleridge Contro- 
versy (S. M. Parrish), 367-74 
Symbol and Reality in Christina Ros- 
setti’s Goblin Market (L. M. Packer), 
375-85. 
The Metamorphoses of David Garnett 
(W. R. Irwin), 386-92. 
The First International Novel [Henry 
James] (O. Cargill), 418-25 
Hope for T. S. Eliot’s ‘Empty Men’ 
(F. W. Strothmann & L. V. Ryan), 426 
32. 
Notes, Documents, and Critical Comments: 
Hazlitt’s Preference for ‘Tragedy; The 
Cryptogram in Joyce’s U/ysses; Keats's 
Grecian Urn and the Evidence of Trans- 
cripts, 443-8. 

Rivista pit LE&TTERATURE MODERNE E 

COMPARATE 

Anno 11, No. 1, marzo 1958 
Echi di Byron in Carducci (N. Poli), 


35-45. 


SBORNIK 

Roénik ix, Cislo 64-71, 1958 
Jazykovy rozbor Winchesterského ruko- 
pisu a Caxtonovho vydania diela Sira 
Thomasa Maloryho (J. Simko), 63—69. 


SEWANEE REVIEW 

Vol. lxwi, No. 3, Summer 1958 
English Literature and American Educa- 
tion (L. Trilling), 364-81. 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY 

Vol. ix, No. 3, Summer 1958 
Notes on Narrative-Thematic Emphasis 
in Shakespeare (C. P. Lyons), 287-94. 
The Damnation of Othello (E. Hubler), 
295-300. 
Deadly 
301-6. 
Commentary [on Shakespeare Criticism] 
(H. S. Wilson), 307-10. 
What Shakespeare did to Chaucer's 
Troilus (M. C. Bradbrook), 311-10. 
Edward Alleyn and Henslowe's Will (J. 
Briley), 321-30. 


Sins of Criticism (J. Crow), 
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What Happens in Coriolanus (S. K. Sen), 
331-45. 

‘Service’ in King Lear (J. A 
M. Waingrow), 347-55 
Shakespeare and the 
Thorp), 357-66. 
Hamlet and The Seagull (T. A. Stroud), 
367-72. 

Antony and the Paradoxical Metaphor 
(B. T. Spencer), 373-8 

The Spoken Language and the Dramatic 
Text (H. M. Hulme), 379-86 

Queries and Notes: The Earliest Known 
Music for Desdemona’s ‘Willow Song’; 
Twelfth Night at the Middle Temple; 
An ‘Ecce Homo’ of the Sixteenth 
Century and the Pageants and Street 
Theatres of the Low Countries; Dr. 
Johnson’s Shakespeare; Othello’s Dic- 
tion; Ariel as Ceres; 419-32. 


Barish & 


Movies (M F, 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY 

Vol. lv, No. 3, July 1955 
Sapientia et Fortitudo as the Controlling 
Theme of Beorvulf (R. E. Kaske), 423-56. 
Donne’s Extasie (A. Warren), 472-80 
Theme and Form in Venice Preserv'd 
(D. R. Hauser), 481-93. 
Was Theory of Life Coleridge’s ‘Opus 
Maximum’? (S. G. Barnes), 494-514 
The Non-Existent Classical Epillion (W. 
Allen, Jr.), 515-18. 

Vol. lv, No. 4, October 1958 
Spenser and Langland (A. C. Hamilton), 
533-48. 
The Four Primary Passions: A Renais- 
sance Theory Reflected in the Works of 
Shakespeare (R. Soellner), 549-67 
Rochester's Satyr Against Mankind: An 
Analysis (T. H. Fujimura), 576-go 
Leigh Hunt and the Laureateship (S. F. 
Fogle), 603-15. 


University OF TORONTO QUARTERLY 

Vol. xxvu, No. 4, Fuly 1958 
Pater and the Tribulations of Taste (P. 
West), 424-32. 


VICTORIAN STUDIES 

Vol. u, No. 1, September 1958 
Some Trends in Recent Victorian Bio- 
graphy (J. Clive), 5-28. 
Hardy’s View of Realism: A Key to the 
Rustic Characters (W. J. Hyde), 45-59. 
Behind the Veil: A Distinction between 
Poetic and Scientific Language in Tenny- 
son, Lyell, and Darwin (W. Gibson), 
60-68. 











The Letters of 
Mary Wordsworth 
1800-1865 


Selected and edited by 
MARY E. BURTON 


*... thanks to devoted scholarship Words- 
worth’s wife ceases to be a shadowy figure in 
the background of biographies and is permitted 
to speak for herself through this selection from 
the letters of a long lifetime. . * Glasgou 
Herald 425. net 


Journals of 
Dorothy 
Wordsworth 


The Alfoxden Journal 1798; 


The Grasmere Journals 1800-1803 


With an Appendix of Wordsworth’s 


shorter Poems referred to in the 


Journals. 


Edited with an Introduction by 
HELEN DARBISHIRE 


(The World’s Cla 73. net 


Old English 
Grammar 


A. CAMPBELL 


full treatment of the 
of a clearly limited 
West Saxon MSS., 
s, the great Anglian 
charters, and the 
main peculiarities 
425, net 


This gives a reasonably 
phonology and a 
group of texts: I 

the oldest Anglian rer 
glosses, the Early Kentish 
Late Kentish glo It 
of Late West-Saxon are also noticed. 


Printed in 


The Old English 
Apollonius of Tyre 
Edited by PETER GOOLDEN 


This edition of a little-known text provides the 
Latin source in addition to the Old English 
version, and includes a commentary and glos- 
sary. Beginners as well as specialists should 
find the book attractive, as the subject is inter- 
esting and the style simple. (Oxford English 
Monographs) 255. net 


The Sonnets of 
William Alabaster 


Edited by G. M. STORY and 
HELEN GARDNER 


The first edition of William Alabaster’s English 
divine sonnets, written around 1597-8 under 
the stress of a recent conversion and in expecta- 
tion of martyrdo:n. The text is modernized; 
there is a commentary, and introductions de- 
scribe Alabaster’s career and discuss his achieve- 
ment as a poet. (Oxford English Monographs.) 
18s. net 


The Chequer’d 
Shade 


Reflections on Obscurity in Poetry 


JOHN PRESS 


‘He treats of the reader and of the writer alike; 
he breaks his subject neatly into categories; and 
there will be few exponents or lovers of literature 
who can afford to neglect so lucid a guide among 
the dark places of poetry.’ The Times 255. net 


Oxford 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Great Britain by Vivian Ridler at the University Press, Oxford 
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